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SIR, 

T HAD the honour to receive your letter of the 
17 th of Novernber laft, in which, with fonie 
exceptions, you arc pleafed to confider favor- 
ably the letter I have written on the afiairs of 
France. I Ihall ever accept any mark of appro- 
bation, attended with inftruftion, with more 
pleafure than general and unqualified praifes* 
The latter can ferve only to flatter bur vanity^ 
the former, whilft it encourages us to proceejj, 
may help to improve us in our prbgrefs. ' 

Some of the errors you point out to mt in my 
printed letter are really fuch. One only I find 
to be material It is correded iii the edition 
which I take the liberty of fendft^g to you. As 
to the cavils which may be made on feme part 
of my remark)^ with regard to the graJaiicns 
m your new conftitution, you obicrvc juftly, 
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that they do . nQt^afFeS the fubftancc^of my ob- 
jedions. Whether there be a round more or 
lefsinthe ladder of reprefentation, by which your 
workmen afcend from their parochial tyranny to 
their federal anarchy, when the whole fcale is 
f^e, appears to me of little or no impor- 
tance. 

I publiflied my thoughts on that conftitution, 

Ithat my countrymen might be enabled to efti- 

ijipa^e th?. wij^doni of the plans which w^re held 

;,.X>u^tp„ their .imitation., I. conceived that the true 

charter of thof? plans would be bed cpUefted 

^fr4^p[ij:tie.5^n^mitte^ to prepare them. 

J ^l^Qilghf. that Ae f^l^eme of their building would 

,,.,)?ft^bej:t?j^ cqai|^r?hended;in tl^ (iefign of the ^r- 

^ lihitefts thai). in tjie, execution of the mafons. ' It 

,.W2i§ not wojiiirP^y.rcadcr'^s while to occupy him- 

, f^lf with jthe alterations by which bungling prac- 

tice corr^fts ^bfu^d theory. ^^ Such^an inveftijga- 

^rioij WQuld bCj p^idl^fs:. becaufe every day's paft 

_j^pepence <^^ imp^afticability has driven, and 

every day's fomre experience will drive, thofc 

.rnen^tp n^wjdjyiqe^ as^exceptionableas the old; 

and which are iio otherwife worthy of obferva- 

tio(i than a$ they give a daily proof of the delu- 

,fion of their promifes, ani^the falfehood of their 

pro&fiions. Had I followed all theie changes, 

my 
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,my letter .would liaye^ been only a g^izette of 
their wapderJQgs J a journal of their march frojn 
error to. error, jhirspjugh a dry dfe^ defart, un- 
guided^by the lights; of Jieav«j, or.by the con- 

• tnvance which .wifilom has invented , to iupply 
their place, . 

I am unalterably perfuaded, that' the attempt 
to opprefs, degrade, impoverilh, con^fcate, and 
extinguifh the original gentlemen, and landed 
property of an whole nation, cam^ot be jufti- 
fied under any form it may affume, I am fmf^ 

^ed beyond a doubt, that the prcgeft of turn- 
ing a great empire into a veftry, or ii\to a col- 
ieftion of veftries, and of governing it in the 
ipirit of a parochial adminiftration, is ienfekfs 
and abfurd, in any mode, x>r with any q^Ufi<:a* 
tions. ; I can never be xronvinced, xhat the fchjepie 
of placing the higheft powers ,of the .ftate, in 
churchwardens and cqnftables, and .Qtl^r fuch* 
dfBcers, guided^ by ithe prudence of :litigipus 
attomies and Jew bro^rs, and.&t in,^ion;by 
Ihanielefs women ofxthe loweft condition, by 
keepers of hotels,^ caverns, and.broth^ls, by pert 
apprentices^ by clerks> ihop-boys, h^r-dfvsflers, 
fidkrs, and dancers. on i the it^> (who,.infych 

i a^mmonwealtKas.y^w's,; willin fiityre.over- 
bear^as already thQr,J|?»yf ^vfg-bj^wc^ 
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capacity ofdull uninftruftcd men, of ufeful but la- 
borious occupaticns) Can never be put into any 
Ihape, that mull not be both difgraceful and 
deftruftive. The whole of this projcft, even if 
it were what it pretends to be, and was not in 
.reality the dominion, through that difgraceful 
medium, of half a dozen, or perhaps fewer, in- 
triguing politicians, is fo mean, fo low-minded, 
fo ftupid a contrivance, in point of wifdom, as 
well as fo perfectly deteftable for its wickednefs, 
that I muft always confider the correftiyes whkh 
might make it in any degree prafticable, to be 
fo many new objeftions to it. 

In that wretched ftate of things, fome arc 
afraid that the author of your miferies may be 
led to precipitate their further defigns, by the 
hints they may receive from the very arguments 
ufed to expofc the abfurdity of their fyftem, to . 
mark the inc<Migruity of its parts, and its 
inconfiftency with their own principles; and 
that your matters may be led to render their 
fchemes more confiftent^ by rendering them 
more mifchievous. Excufe the liberty which 
your indulgence audiorifes me to take, when I 
obferve to you, that fuch apprehenfions as thefc 
would prevent all exertion of our faculties in 

this great <aufe of mankind* 

Aralh 
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A ra(h rccourfe to force is not to be juflified 

in a ftate of real weaknefs. Such attempts bring 

on dilgrace ; and, in their failure, difcounte- 

nance and difcourage more rational endeavours, 

5uc reafcn is to be hazarded, though it may be 

perverted by craft and fophiftry ; for reafon can 

fuffer no lofe nor fhame, nor can it impede any 

ufeful plan of future policy. In the unavoidable 

uncertainty, as to the efFeft, which attends on 

every meafurc of human prudence, nothing feems 

a furer antidote to the pcifon of fraud than its 

detection. It is true the fraud may be fwal- 

lowed after this difcovery \ and perhaps even 

fwallowed the more greedily for being a detefted 

fraud. Men fometimes make a point of honour 

not to be difabufed j and they had rather fall into 

an hundred errors than confefs one. But after 

all, — when neither our principles nor our dif- 

pofitiods, nor, perhaps, our talents, enable us to 

encounter delufion with delufion, we muft ufe 

our bed reafon to thofc that ought to be reafon- 

able creatures, and to take our chance for the 

event. We cannot aft on thefe anomalies in 

the minds of men, I do not conceive that the 

perfons who have contrived thefe things can 

be ntiadc much the better or the worlc for 

any thing which can be (kid to them^ 7%9 
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arc rcafdn proof. Hfcrt iftcf there, fomc m^, 
wlio were at firft darridd away by wild good 
intentions, maybe led, When dieir firffi fervoi^s 
are abated, to join ill a fbber fonrey of the 
fchenfies into which th6y have been deluded. 
To thofe only (aiid I ith forty to fay Aey are 
not likely to rridc6 i lafge defcriptioft) we 
4ipply with any hope. I ttiay fpeik it upon art 
aflurance almoft ap|)r6achihg t6 abfolute know- 
ledge, that nothing lias becii dorle that has not 
been contrived from the beginning, evtti before 
the dates had affembled/ Nulla nova mthi f-es 
mopinanje Jurgit. They are the fame men and 
the fame defigns that they were from the firft, 
Aough varied in their appearance. It was the 
very fame animal that at firft crawled about in the 
fhape of a caterpillar, that you now fee rife into 
the air, and expand his wings to the fun. 

Proceeding, therefore, as we are obliged t6 
proceed, that is upon an h)^othefis that we addrefs 
rational men, can falfe political principles be more 
cffedtually expofed, than by demonftrating that 
they lead to confequences direflily inconfiftent 
with and iubverlive of the arrangements ground- 
ed upon thf m ?, If this kind of demonftration h 
^ot permitted, the prdcefs of reafoning calleci 

deduSHc 
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dedtOfio ad ah/urdum, which even the fevcrity of 
geomef^'do'cs'noe fejc£r, cbifld'Yiot btf'crtiploy- 
Id at a'n iniegrflativediibfitedYi's. One of bur 
ftrongett weapons againftfolly aaing with autho- 
rity^ Would be lofh'^' ''' ~ ■' -'••''-'•' 
' you Wriow,' Sir, that cv^n the virtuous efforts 
of you patriots to prevent the ruin of jovii o6vAi- 
try liaW Had this' very ' turn jglveh 'to tHem. It 
has iwn fa'id here, ahd* in France too, that the 
reigning ufiirper's wiiiffd 'hot hzv6 'carriid their 
tyranny to fuch deftru'ftive lengths, iTthbylM 
: not been 'ftimulate^ arid provoked td'it byUc 
acrimony of your oppbfitioh. Thcrfe is'k d'liem- 
ma to which'e\^ery djppofitibn to fuccefsfiil ini- 
quity muft,'in'the liature' 6( things,- biliabfe. 
If you iieftill,yoU are confidercd^ inac^om^ifce 
in the meafures in wHich ydif fifently ai«fui«oe. 
Ifyou rc0ft,' you ate a'cculed <jf prbtokingli-^ 
ritable 'poWer to new'eiceflbV THt 'ddttduft^bf 
; ioling paiV nfev-cr "a^eirs righ« : "^r^kaft it 
never can poflefs {He only iftfaUibTe cffteridn of 
'wiidbm'toMgarJudgmehts^lbmls;-'^ - '■ 
""•'The indlifgchce'^alBrt of'trnaefined hope, 
an 6bfcure XonHdehfce, tHat'fc«T«itiffeing-ffc- 
mains of vi^hiie,^ft»iwe degree- df Ihkthe, -might 
exift" in the^bi-eate of tKe opiprcflbrs of Fi-ance, 
'Has been amorig the caufes w?hiclr have hfelped^o 
..,:. ..„ ., .„. .... .. . B 4" •• ''. •..'■ ^ '-"brihg 
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bring on th^ common ruin of king and people. 
There is no ftfety for honeft men, but by bclievr 
ing ^ poffible cvij of cvU men, and by afting 
with promptitude, decifion, and fteadinefs on 
, that belief. I well remember, at every epocha of 
this wonderful hiftory, in every fcene of thi^ 
tragic bufinefs, that when your fophiftic ufur- 
pcrs were laying down mifchievous principles, 
and even applying them in djredb refolutions, it 
was the fefliion to fay, that they never intended 
jto execute thofe deplar^ons in their rigour. 
This made tncn cautious in their oppofition, and 
remife in early precaution. 3y holding out this 
fallacious hope, - the impoftors deluded fome- 
dmes one deicripdon of men, and £>metimes 
another, fo that no means of refiftancc were pro- 
vided againft them, when they came to execute 
in cruelty wh?t they had planned in fraud 

Tjierje arc ca|cs in which a man would be 
afliamed not to hav^c been impofed on. There 
is a confidence neceiiary to humap intercourie, 
and without yrhfch men arc ofcen more injured 
jby their own fuij^cions than they could be by 
die perfidy of others. But when men, whom 
we hum to he wicked, impofe upon us, we are 
Something worfe than dupes. When we know 
thetti, their fair pretences become new motives 

for 
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for diftruft. There is one cafe, indeed, in which 
it woxild be madnefs not to give the fulieft credit 
to the moft deceitfial of men, that is/ when they 
make declarations of hoftility againft us. 

I find, that fome perfons entertain other hopes, 
which I confe(s appear more Ipecious than thofe 
by which at firft fo many werc deluded and dif- 
armed. They flatter themfelves that the extreme 
mifery brought upon the people by their folly, 
will at laft open the eyes of the multitude, if not 
of their leaders. Much the contrary, I fear. As 
to the leaders in this fyftem of impofture, - you 
know, that cheats and deceivers never can repent. 
The fraudulent have no refource but in fraud. 
They have no other goods in their magazine. 
They have no virtue or wifdom in their minds, to 
which, in a difappointment concerning the pro- 
fitable efifefts of fraud and cunning, they can 
retreat. The wearing out of an old, ferves only. 
to put them upon the invention of a new delu- 
fion. Unluckily too, the credulity of dupes is 
as inexhauftible as the invention of knaves. They 
never give people poflfefllon} but they always 
keep them in hope. If our ftate dodcrs do not 
fo much as pretend that any good whatfoevcr has 
hitherto been derived from their operations, or 
that the public has profpered in any one inllance, 
under their management. The nation is fick, 

very 
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very Cck> by their medicines. But th^ charlatan 
tells them that what is paft cannot be helped;— 
they have taken the draughty and tl?ey muft wait 
its operation with patience j— that the firft ciFedts 
indeed are unplcafant, but that ^c very fick- 
uefs is a proof that the dofe is of no Aug- 
gifh operation ;— t|;iat ficknefs is incyitabJe in aiji 
conftitutional revolutions ; — tfiat the body muft 
pafs through pain to eafe i— that the prefcriber is 
pot an cmpirick who proceeds by vulgar expe- 
rience, but one who grounds his praftice on 
i^ the fure rules of art, which cannot poflibly fkiL 
You have read Sir, the laft Manifeftp, or Moun- 
tebank's bill, of the National Aflembly. ' You 
lee their prefumption in their prqmifes is not 
leflened by all their failures in the performance^ 
Compare this laft addrefs of the Aflembly, iand 
the prefent ftate pf your affairs with the early en- 
gagements of that body J engagements which, 
not cement with declaring, they folemnly de'-^ 
pofed upon oath, fwearing luftily that if they 
were fupportcd they would make their cot/ntry 
glorious and happy ; and then judge whether thofc 
who can write fuch things, or thpfe who can bear 

* It IS faid in the laft quackifli addrefs of the National 
Affcmbly to the people of France ; that they have not 
formed their arrangements upon vulgar practice ; but on s^ 
theory which cannot fail, or fomething to that cfFe^^. 

8 to 
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t6 read them, are of thmfilves to be brought ta 
any reafonabte cowrie of thought or adioa* 

As to the: people atlar^e, wtiea once thefe 
mifcrabk fheep have broken the fold, and haye 
got thcmfelves loofe, not from the reftraint, but 
from the protedtion of all the principles of na- 
tural authority, and legitimate fubordination, they 
became the natural prey of impoftors. When 
they have once tafted of the flatte^-y of knaves, 
they can no longer endure reafon, which appears 
to them only in the form of ccnfure and reproach. 
Great diftrefs has never hitherto taught, and 
Whilft the world lafts it never will teach, wife 
leflbns to any part of mankind. Men are as 
much blinded by the extremes of mifery as hy 
the extremes of profperity. Delperate fituations 
produce defperate councils, and defperate mea- 
fores. The people of France, alniofl: generally, 
have been taught to look for other refourcej 
than thofe which can be derived from order, 
frugality, and induftry. They are generally 
armed; and they are made to exped much 
from the ufe of arms. Nihil non arrcgant arnus. 
Befides this, the retrograde order of fociety has 
fomething flattering to the difpofitions of man- 
'kind. The life of adventurers, gamefters, gip- 
fies, beggars, and robbers, is not unpleafant. • 
It requires reftraint to keep men from falling 

into 
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into that habit. The fhifting tides of fear and 
hope, the flight and purfuit, the peril and cfcape, . 
the alternate famine and feaft, of the favage and 
the thief, after a time, render all courfe of flow, ^ 
fteady, progrefTive, unvaried occupation, and the 
profpeft only of a limited mediocrity at the end 
of long labour, to the laft degree tame, languid, 
and infipid. Thofe who have been once in- 
toxicated with power, and have derived any 
kind of emolument from it, even though but for 
one year, never can willingly abandon it. They 
may be diftreffed in the midft of all their power > 
but they will never look taany thing but power 
for their relief. When did diftrefs ever oblige a 
prince to abdicate his authority ? And what 
effeft will it have upon thofe who are made 
to believe themfelves a people of princes ? 

The more adtivc and ftirring part of the 
lower orders having got government^ and the 
diftribution of plunder, into their h^nds, they will 
ufe its refources in each municipality to form 
a body of adherents. Thefe rulers, and tlieir 
adherents, will be ftrong enough to overpower 
the difccntents of thofe who have jiot been able 
to aflert their fhare of the fpoil. The unfor- 
tunate adventurers in the cheating lottery of 
plunder will probably be the leaft fagacious, or 
the molt inadivc and irrefolute of the gang. 

If, 
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If, on difappcwntment, they (hould dare to ftir, 
they will ibon be fuppre0ed as rebels and mud* 
neers^by their brother rebels. Scantily fed for 
a while, with the ofFal of plunder, they will 
drop off by degrees i they will be driven out of 
fighii and out of thought; and they will be 
left to perilh obfcurely, like rats, in holes and 
comers. 

From the forced repentance of invalid muti- 
neers and difbanded thieves, you can hope for 
no refource. Government itfelfi which ought 
to conftrain the more bold and dextrous of 
thefe robbers, is their accomplice. Its arms, 
its treafurcs, its all, are in their hands. Judi- 
cature, which above all things fhould awe them, 
is their creature and their inftniment. Nothing 
feems to me to render your internal, fituation 
more defperate than this one circumftance of the' 
ftate of your judicature. Many days arc not 
paft fmce we have feen a fet of men brought 
forth by your rulers for a moft critical fundion. 
Your rulers brought fprth a fet of men, fteaming 
from the fweat and drudgery, and all black with 
the fmoak and foot of the forge of confifcation 
and robbery — ardentis majlf^e fuligine Uppos^ a let 
of men brought forth from the trade of ham- 
mering arms of proof, offcnflvc and defenfive, 

in 
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in aid t)f th^ tntcrprizes, arid for the fubfequcnt 
proteftion of houfebreafcers, murderers, traitors, 
todmalefadbDrsj men, who had their minds fea- 
foned with theories perfeftly coiiform^blc to their 
praftite, afid who h^d dways laughed ' at pof- 
feffion and prfefcriprion, and defied all the 
ftndamfental - maxims of jurifprudencc. To * the 
horror and ftupefadtion of all the hon^ part 
of this nation, arid indeed of all ttadons. who 
ire i^ftators, we have feen, on the credit lof 
Aofe^vcry praOices ind principles, aiid to carry 

-them further into effeft, thefe vety men placed 

' ttn-the^facredfeat^f juftice in the capital city: of 
your kfte kingdom. We fee, ;hat in future, 
you are to be defcroyedwith niore form-and re- 
gularity. This isr not peace 5 it is only the in- 

' troduftion of a fort of xiifcipline in their hoftiHty. 

' Their rtyranny is compktei in their juftice j .and 
their lanthorn is not half fo ' dreadful as their 
colirt. 
' One would think that olit of common de- 
cency they would have, given: you naen who had 

' not been in the hsibit of tranrq)ling ^ipon law 
and jiiftice in the affembly, neutral men, or 

' men apparently neutral, for judges, who .arc to 
difpofe of your lives and fortunes. 

Cromwelli when4ie attempted to legalize his 
power, and to fettle his conquered country in a 

ftatc 
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^ftate of order, did hot look for his difpcnfch of 
tjjillice in the . inftruments of his ufuipatiom 
^itc the cctfitrary. He Ibiight out with great 
Tollicihide airid felcftio^, tfnd even fr6m die patty 
mdft oppotfte to his dcfighs, men of w€i^, 
'and decorum pf charafter; men \inMned with 
' the violence of the ttmeis, and with hands not 
' foyted with .cbiifircafidn ' atfid '' facril«ge : Tor he 
chofe an Hides for his chief juftice,' though he 
ablolutely refufed to take his civic oadis, or to 
^makc any acknowledgment whatfoever bf the 
- I^afity of his ^' g6verhment. Cromwell t5ld 
^ this great lawyer,"that fince he did riot ap^o^c 
his 'title, all he re^uireci of 'him; was,^to idminif- 
tSr,'inaminnerla^ee^ble to his piiri Ichtimerits 
■and uhfpotted charafter, " that jiiftice "WlthoUt 
'' which human fociety cannot fubfift : that it wks 
not his'pai-ticular government, but civiPordfer 
itfelf, which* as a juc%e he wifhcd him to fupport. 
Cromwcir knew how to feparate the inttitudoiis 
Expedient to his ufurpation from the adminillra- 
iion of the public juftice of his country. I^r 
Cromwell was a' man in whom ambition had tfot 
wholly fupprelTed, but only fufpended the fcnVi- 
njents of religion, ahdthe love (asTai^it could 
confift with his defigns) of fail' and honduralile 
reputation. Accordingly^ we are indebted to 
this aft of his for the prefervation of our kws, 

which 
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which fomc fenfeiefs aflcrtors of the rights of 
men were then on the point of entirely erafing> 
as relicks of feudality and barbarifni. Beddes^ 
he gave in the appointment of that nian> to that 
age, and to all pcAerity, the moft brilliant ex- 
•ample of fincere and fervent piety, exaft juftice, 
: and profound jurifprudcnce *. But thefe are npt 
the things in vhich your philoibphic ufurpers 
choofe to follow CromwelL 

One would think, that after an honeft and n?- 
ceffary Revolution (if they had a mind that 
theirs fliould pafs for fuch) your mafters would 
have imitated the virtuous policy of thofe who 
have been at the head of revolutions of tfeat 
glorious charaftcr. Burnet tells us, that no* 
thing tended to reconcile the Englilh nation to 
the government of King William fo.much as 
the care he took to fill the vacant bifhoprics 
with men who had attrafted the public efteem 
by their learning, eloquence, and piety, and 
above all, by their known moderation in the 
ftate. With you, in your purifying Revolu- 
tion, whom have you chofen to regulate the 
church ? Mr. Mirabeau is a fine ipeaker — and 
; a fine writer, — and a fine — a very fine manj— 
but really nothing gave more furprize to every 

♦ See Barnct's life of Hales. 
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body hcrei than t6 find hirh the fupi'cmc heid 
of your ccclefiaftical affairs. The reft is of courfc* 
Your Affembly addrfcfles a ftnanifcfto to France 
in which they tell the people^ with an infulting 
ironyi that the^ have brought the church to its 
primitive condition. In one refpeft their dc-- 
daration is undoubtedly truci for they have 
brought it to a ftate of povertjr and pcrfccution; 
What can be hoped for after diis ? Have not 
men (if they defervc the name) under this new 
hope and head of the churchy been made bi- 
fhops, for no other merit than having afted as 
inftruments of atheifts j for no Other merit thto 
having thrown the children's bread to dogs ; and 
in order to gorge the Whole gang ofufurcrs; 
pedlafsi and itinerant Jew-difcountcrs at the 
corners of ftreetsj ftarvfcd the podr of theif 
Chriftian flocks, an4 flieir own brother paftors?' 
Have not fuch men been made bifliops w ad- 
minifter in tem|iles, in which (if the patriotic 
donations have not already ftrippedfhem of their 
veflels) tha churchwardens ought to take fecurity 
for the altar plate, ^nd not fo much as to truft 
the chalice in their facrilegious hands, fo long as 
Jews have afllgnats on ccicledaftic plunder, to 
exchange for the filver ftolen from churches? 
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I am toldi that the very fons of fuch Jew- 
jobbers have been made bifhops; perfons not to 
be fufpefted of any fort of Cbrijiian fuperftition, 
fit colleagues to the holy prelate of Autun; and 
bred at die feet of that Gamaliel. We know 
who it was that drove the money-changers out 
of the temple. We fee too who it is that brings 
them in again. We have in London very re- 
Ipedable perfons of the Jewifh nation, whom we 
will keep: hut we have of the fame tribe others 
of a very different defcription, — houfcbreakers, 
and receivers of ftolen good3, and forgers of 
papjcr qurreAcyj mp?e than we can conveniently 
. hang. Thefe we can fpare to France, to fill the 
new epifcppal thrones: men well verfed in fwear- 
ing; and who will fcruple no oath which the fer- 
tile genius of any of your reformers can de- 
vife. 

, In matters fo ridiculous, it is hard to be grave^ 
On a view of their confequences it is almoft 
inhuman to treat them lightly. To what a ftate 
of favage, ftupid, fervile infenfibility muft your 
people be reduced, who can endure fuch pro- 
ceedings in their church, their ftate, and their 
judicature, even for a moment! But the de- 
luded people, of France are like other madmen, 
who, to a miracle, bear hunger, and thirft, and 
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cold, and confinement, and the chains and lafti 
of their keeper, whilft all the while they fup- 
port thenafelves by the imagination that they are 
gcnetals of armies, prophets, kings, and em* 
perors. As to a change rf mind in thcfe men^ 
who confider infamy as honour, degradation as 
preferment, bondage to low tyrants as liberty, 
and the practical fcom and contumely of their 
upftart matters, as marks of refpeft and homage, 
I look upon it as abfolutcly imprafticable. Theft 
madmen, to be cured, muft firft, like other 
madmen, be fubdued. The found part of the 
community, which I believe to be large, but by 
no means the largeft part, has been taken by 
furprize, and is disjointed, terrified, and dif- 
armed. That found part of the community 
muft firft be put into a better condition, before 
it can do any thing in the way of deliberation or 
perfuafion. This muft be an aft of power, as 
well as of wildom; of power, in th:: hands of 
firrri, determined patriots, who can diftinguilh 
the mifled fi'om traitors, who will regulate th# 
ftate (if fuch fhould be their fortune) with 
a difcriminating, manly, and provident mer- 
cy ; men who are purged of the furfeic 
and indigeftioii of fyftems, if ev€r they have 
been adniitted into the habit of their minds'i 
Qien who will b^ ^ foundation of a real re<^ 
C 2 form, 
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form, in effacing every vcftige of that philo6v 
phy which pretereJs to have made difcoveries in 
the t^ra auJiraKs of morality j men who wiU 
fix the (late upon thefe bales of morals and po- 
litics, which are our oldy and immemorial, and, 
I hope, will be our eternal pofleffion. 

This power, to fuch men, muft come from 
without. It may be given to you in pity; for 
furety no nation ever called ta pathetically on 
the compafiioA of all its neighbours. It may ht 
given by thofe neighbours on motives of lafety 
to therrtfelves. Never Ihall I think any country 
in Europe to be fecure, whilft there is eftablifhedi 
in the very centre of it, a ftate (if fo it may be 
called) founded on principles of anarchy, and 
} which is, in reality, a college of armed fanatics, 
I for the propagation of the principles of aflaf- 
'fination, robbery, rebellion, fraud, faftion, op- 
preffion, and impiety. Mahomet y hid, as for a time 
he was, in the bottom of the fands of Arabia, 
had his fpirit and charafter been difcovered, 
would have been an objeft of precaution to pro- 
vident minds. What if he had erefted his fe- 
natic ftandard for the deftruAion of the Chrif- 
tian religion in luce Afia^ in the midft of the then 
noon-day fplendour of the then civilized world ? 
The princes of Europe, in the beginning of this 
century, did well not to fuffer the monarchy of 
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France to fwallow up the others. They ought 
not now, in my opinion, to fufFer all the mo^ 
narchics ind commonwealths to be fwallowed up 
in the gulph of this polluted anarchy. They 
may be tolerably fafe at prefent, becaufe the 
comparative power of France for the pre- 
^nt is little. But times and occafions make 
dangers. Inteftine troubles may arife in other 
countries. There is a power always on the 
watch, qualified and difpofed to profit of every 
conjunfture, to eftablilh its own principles and 
modes of mifehiefi wherever it can hope for 
fiiccefs. What mercy would thefe iifurpers have 
on other fovereigns, and on other nations, when 
diey treat their own king with fuch unparalleled 
indignities, and fo cruelly opprefs their own 
countrymen? 

The king of Pruflia, in concurrence with us, 
nobly interfered to fave Holland from confufion. 
The fame power, joined witl) the refcued Hol- 
land and with Great Britain, has put the cm- 
peror in the poffeflion of the Netherlands j and 
lecured, under that prince, from all arbitrary in- 
novation, the antient, hereditary conftitution of 
thofe provinces. The chamber of Wetzlar has 
neftored the Bifhop of Leige, unjuftly dilpoffefli- 
pd by the rebellion of his fubjefts. The king 
^3 of 
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of Pruflia was bound by no treaty, nor alli- 
ance of blood, nor had any particular reafons 
for thinking the emperor's government would 
be nnore mifchievous or more oppreffive to huj- 
man nature than that of the Turk -, yet on 
mere motives of policy that prince has in- 
terpofed with the threat of all his force, to 
foatch even the, Turk from, the pounces of 
live imperial eagle. If this is done in favour of 
2^ barbarous nation, with a l^^barous neglefl: 
of police, fatal ta the human race, in favour 
©f a nation, by principle in eternal enmity 
wth the Chrifltian namci a nation which will 
oot fo much as give the falutation of peace 
(Salam)*to any of us^ nor make any pact 
with any Chrifftian nation beyond a trupe ^—if 
this be done in favour of the Turk, Ihall it 
be thought either impolitic, or unjuft, or un- 
charitable, tp employ the fame power, to refcuc 
fix)m ca^ptivlty a virtuous monarch (by the 
courtefy of Europe confidered as Moft Chriftian) 
who, after an intermiffion of 175 years, had 
called together the ftates of his kingdom, to re- 
form abufes, to eftabliih a frep government, 
and to ftrt^gthen his t{irone; a monarch, who 
ftt die very outfet, without force, even without 
ibllicitation, had ^v-eu %q his |)eopte fuch a 
I Magna 
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Magna Charta of privileges, as never was given 
by any king to any fubjcfts ? — Is it to be umely 
borne by kings who love their fiibjc6ts, or by 
fubje<5ts who love their kings, that this monarch, 
in the midft of thcfc gracious a6^s, was info- 
lently and cruelly torn from his palace, by 
a gang of traitors and aflaffins, and kept in clofe 
prifon te this very hour, whilft his royal name 
and facred character were ufed for the total ruin 
of thofe whom the laws had appointed hiiti 
to proteft ? 

The only offence of this unhappy monarch 
towards his people, was his attempt, under a 
monarchy, to give them $ free eonftiturion. For 
this, by. an ejxamplc hitherto unheard of in 
the world, he has beei) depofed. It might well 
difgrace foyereigns to take part with ^ depofed 
tyrant. It would fuppofe in them a vitious fym- 
pathy. But not tp make a common caufe with 
a juft prince, dethroned by traitors and rebels, 
who profcribe, plunder, confifcajte, and in every 
way cruelly opprefs dieir fellow citizens, in mj 
opinion is to forget what is due to the honour, 
?md to the rights of all virtuous and lega} 
government, 

I think the king of France to be as much art 

chjt& tioth of polity and com^ql^oo as th4 
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Grand Scignor or his dates. I do not concjcive, 
that the total annihilation of France (if that could 
be .cfEbfted) is a defirable thing to Europe; 
or even to this its rival nation.^ Provident 
patriots did not think it good for Rome, thaf 
eyen Carthage Ibould be qyite dcftroyed ; and 
jie was a wife Greek, . wife for the general 
Grecian intcrefts, as well ^s a brave Lacedemo- 
liian enemy, and generous conqueror, who did 
not wi|h, by tbq deftrudlioa of Athens, to pluck 
out the other eye of Greece. 

However, Sir> what I have here faid of thq 
interference of foreign princes is only the opinioi^ 
of a private individual i who is ijeithcr the re- 
prefentative of any ftate, nor the organ of any 
party j but who thinks himfelf bound to expreft 
his own fentiments with freedonn and energy 
in a crifis of fuch importance to the whole humai^ 
race. ^ 

I am not apprchenfive that in fpeaking freely 
on the fubjedt of the King and Quieen of France, 
J ftiall accelerate (as you fear) the execution of 
traiterous defigns* againft them. You are of 
ppinioh, Sir, that the ufuipers may, and that they 
will, gladly lay hold of any pretext to throw off 
the very namfc of a king i-^aflliredly I do not 
yinih ill to y wr king -, but better for him not to 
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)ive (he does not reign) than to live the paffivf 
inftrumcnt of tyranny and ufurpation, 
. 1 certainly meant to fhew, to the beft qf 
my power, th^t the cxiftence of fuch an cxc* 
cutive officer, m fuch a fyftem of republic as 
Itheirs, is abfurd in the higheft degree. But in 
demonflxating this — to tbemy at leaft, I can lave 
made no difcovery. They only held out the 
royal name to catch thofe Frenchmen to whom 
the i^me of king is ftill venerable. They calcu- 
late the duration of that fentiments and when 
they find it nearly expiring, they will not trouble 
themfelyes with excufes for extinguiftiing the 
name, as they have the thing. They ufed it as 
% fort of navel-ftring to nourifti their unnatural 
offspring from the bowels of royalty itfeE Now 
that the monfter can purvey for its own fubfift- 
pnce, it will only carry the mark about it, as a 
token of its having torn the womb it came 
from. Tyrants feldom want pretexts. Fraud 
is the ready minifter of injuftice; and whilft the 
currency of falfe pretence and fophiftic reafoning 
lyas expedient to their defigns, they were under 
no necefiity of drawing upon me to fiirnilh them 
with that coin. But pretexts and fophifms have 
^ad their day | and have done their work. The 
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irilirpation no longer fceks pljuifibility. It trufts 
to power. 

Nothing that I can fay, or that you can fay, 
will haften them by a fingle hout, in tht execu- 
tion of a defign which they have long flnce en- 
tertained. In fpitc of tiieir folemli declarations, 
tbeir foothing addrefles, and the multiplied oaths 
which they have taken, and forced others to 
take, they will aflfaffinate the king when l^is name 
will no longer be neceffary to their defigns 5 but 
not a moment fooner. They will probably firft 
aflaflinatc the queen, whenever the renewed 
menace of fuch an aflafllinatloni lofes its eflfedt 
upon the anxious mind of an affeftionate hufband* 
At prefent, the advantage which thgy derive 
from the daily threats againft her life, is her only 
fecurky for preferving it. They keep their fo- 
vereign alive for the purpofe of exhibiting him, 
like fome wild beaft at a fair 5 as if they had a 
Bajazet in a cage. They choofe to make monar- 
chy contemptible by expofing it to derifion, in the 
perfonof the moft benevolent of their kings. 

In my opinion, their infoler>ce appears more 

! odious even than their crimes. The horrors of 

the 5th and 6th ofOapber were lefs deteftable 

than the fcftivad of the J4th of July, There ar^ 
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fituations (God forbid I fliould diink that of the 
5th and 6th of Oftober one of them) in which the 
beft men may be confounded with the worft, and 
in the darknefs and confufton, in the prefs and 
medley of fuch extremities, it may not be fo 
cafy to difcriminate the one from the othen 
The neceffities created, even by ill defigns, have 
their cxcufe. They may be forgotten by others, 
when the guilty theTnfelvcs do not choofe to 
chcrifli their recoUeftion, and by ruminating 
their offences, nourilh themfelves throMgh the 
example of their paft, to the perpetration of 
future crimes. It is in the relaxation of fecurity, 
it is in the cxpanfion of profperity, it is in the 
hour of dilatation of the heart, and of its fbften- 
ing into feftivity and pleafure, that the real 
charafter of men is difcerned. If there is any 
good in them, it appears then or never. Even 
wolves and tygers, when gorged with their prey, 
are fafe and gentle. It is at fuch times that 
noble minds give all the reins to their good-na^ 
ture. They indulge their genius, even to intern* 
perance, in kindnefe to the afHided, in generofity 
to the conquered; forbearing infuks, forgiving 
injuries, overpaying benefits. Full of dignity 
themfelves, they refpeft dignity in all, but they 
feel it facred in the unhappy. But it is then, and 
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balking in the funfliine of unnncrited fbrtunf, 
that low, fordid, ungenerous, and reptile fouls 
iwell with their hoarded poifonsj it is then that 
they difplay their odious Iplendor, and fliine out 
in the full luftrc of their native villainy and bafe- 
nefs. It is in that feafon that no man of fenfc or 
honour can be miftaken for one of them. It 
was in fuch a feafon, for them of political eafe 
and fecurijty, tho* their people were but juft 
emerged from adtual femine, and were ready to 
be plunged into a gulph of penury and beggary, 
that your philofophic lords chofe, with an 
oftentatious pomp and luxury, to feaft an in- 
credible number of idle and thoughtlefs people 
collefted with art and pains, from all quarters of 
the world. They conftrufted a vaft amphi- 
theatre in which they raifed a Ipecies of* pillory. 
On this pillory they fet their lawful king and 
queen, with an infulting figure over their heads. 
There they expofed thefe objeds of pity and re- 
ipcft to all gpod minds, to the derifion of an 
iinthinking and unprincipled multitude, dege- 
nerated even from the verfatile tendernefs which 
marks the irregular and capricious feelings of the 
populace. That their cruel infult might have 

* The pillory (carcan) in England is generally mi^cle 
TCr^ high, like that ntifed for expofing the King of France. 
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nothing wanting to complete it, they chafe the 
anniverfary of that day in which they expofed 
the life of their prince to the moft imminent 
dangers, and the vileft indignities, juft following 
the inftant when the aflaffins, whom they had hired 
widiout owning, firft openly took up arms againfb 
their king, corrupted his guards, furprized his 
caftle, butchered fome of the pck>r invalids of 
his garrifon, murdered his governor, and, like 
wild beafts, tore to pieces the chief ma^ftrate 
of his capital city, on account of his fidelity to 
his fervice. 

Till thejufticeof the world is awakened, fuch 
as thcfe will go on, without admonition, and 
without provocation, to every extremity. Thofe 
who have made the exhibition of the 14th of 
July, are capable of every evil They do not 
commit crimes for their defigns ; but they form 
defignis that they may commit crimes. It is not 
their ncccflity, but their nature, that impels them. 
They are modern philofophers, which when you 
fay of them, you exprefs every thing that is ig- 
noble, favage, and hard-hearted. 

Befides the fure tokens which are givca; 
by the Ipirit of their particular arrai^mcnts, 
there are fome charafteriftic lineaments in 
die general policy of your tumultuous delpo* 
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tlfrn, which, in my opinion, indicate beyond a 
doubt that no revolution whatibever in their dif- 
p&fiftBn is to be expelled. I mean their fcheme of 
educating the rifing generation, the principles 
which they intend to inftil, and the lympathies 
which they wifh to form in the mind, at the 
feafort in which it is the moft lufceptible. In- 
ftead of forming their young minds to that do- 
cility, to that modefty, which are the gractc and 
charm of youth, to an admiration of famous ex- 
amples, and to an averfcnefs to any thing which 
approaches to pride, petulance, and felf-conceit,. 
(diftempers to which that time of life is of it- 
Jfelf fufficiently liable) they artificially fomteot 
thefe evil difpofitions, and even form them into 
Iprings of adion. Nothing ought to be more 
weighed than the nature of books recommended 
by public authority. So recommended^ they 
foon form the charader of the age. Uncertain 
iridecd is the efficacy, limited indeed is the ex- 
tent of a virtuous inftitution. But if education 
takes in vice as any part of its fyftem, there is 
no doubt but that it will operate with abundant 
energy, and to an extent indefinite. The ma- 
giftrate, who in favour of freedom thinks him- 
fclf obKged to fuffer all forts of publications, is 
Ufi^r a flxifter duty than any odier, well to 
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Conrider what Ibrt of writers he (hall authorize > 
and fhall recommend, by the ftrongeft of all 
fanftions, that is, by. public honours and rewards* 
He ought tp be cautious how he recommends 
authors of mixed or ambiguous morality.. He 
ought to be fearful of putting into the hands of 
youth writers indulgent to the peculiarities of 
their own complexion, left they Ihould teach the 
humours of the.profeffor, rather than the prin- 
ciples of the fcience. He ought, above all, to 
be cautious in recomniending any writer who 
has carried marks of a deranged underftanding ; 
for where there is no found reafbn, there can 
be no real virtue i and oiadnefs is ever vitious 
and malignant. 

The National Affembly proceeds on maxima 
the very revcrfc of thefe. The Aflerably re- 
commends to its youth a ftudy of the boldexpe-. 
rimenters in muorality. Every body knows that; 
there is a great dilpute amongft their leaders, 
which of them is the beft refemblance to Rouf- 
feau. In truth, they all refemblc him. His blood 
they transfofc into their minds and into their man- 
ners. Him they ftudy ; him they meditate ; hina 
they turn over in all the time they can ^are from 
the laborious mifchicf of the day, or the de-> 
bauches of the nighc RoujQTeau is their canQp of 
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holy writ i in his life he is their cdnon o^Polyck-i'' 
tus J he is their ftandard figure of perfedion. To 
this man and this writerj as a pattern to authors 
and to Frenchmen, the founderies 6f Paris arrf 
now running for ftatues, With the kettles of 
their pbor and the bells of their churches. If 
an author had written like a great genius oii 
geometry, though his practical and Ipecularive 
ihorals were vitious ih the extreme, it might ap-j- 
pear that in voting the ftatue, they honoured 
Only the geometfician. Blit Rouflfeau is a mo- 
falift, or he is nothing. It is impoflible^ there-^ 
fore, putting the circiimftances together^ to tniC- 
take their delign in ehoofing the author, Ivith 
whom they have begun to recommend a courfe 
of ftudies* 

Their great problem is td find a fiibftitute 
fot all the principles Which hlthertb have been 
employed to regulate the human will arid aftion. 
They find difpofitions in thfe rhind^ of fuch 
force and quality^ as may fit men, far bettfer than 
the old morality, for xht purpofes of fuch a ftate 
as theirs, and may go much fiirther in filpport-* 
ing their power, arid deftroying their enemies. 
They have therefore chofen a felfifh, flattering, 
fedudive, oftentatious vice^ in the place of plain 
duty. True h«nulityi the bafis of the Chriftian 
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lyfl:cna>, is the low, but deep and firm foundii- 
tion of all real virtue. But this, as very pain-^ 
ful in the praftice, and little impofing in the 
appearance, they have totally dilcar^ed. Their 
objeft is to rnerge all natural and all focial fen- 
timent in inordinate vanity. In a fmall degree, 
and converfant in little things, vanity is of litde 
moment. When full grown, it is the word of 
vices, and the occafional mimick of them iall. 
It niakes the whole man falfe. It leaves no- 
thing fincere or truft- worthy about him. His 
beft qualities are poifoned and perverted by it, 
a;id operate e^^adlly as the worft. When your 
lords had many writers as immoral as the ob* 
ject of their ftatue (fuch as Voltaire and others) 
they chofe Roufleau ; becaufe in him that pecu^^ 
liar vice which they wifhed tp ereft into a ruling 
virtue^ was by far the moft qonfpicuous. 

We have had the great profeflfpr and founder 
of the philo/cphy of vfinity in England* As I had 
good opportunities of knowing hi§ proceedings 
almoft from day to day, he left no doubt in my 
mind, that he entertained no principle either to 
influence his heart, or to guide his underftand- 
ing, but vanity. With this vice he was poffefled 
to a degree Jittle fliort of madnefs. It is from 
ihe fame deranged eccentric vanity, that this, thp 
!P infant 
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infane Sotrafes of the National Affemblf, was 
impelled to publifh a mad Confefljon of his mad 
faults, and to attempt a new fort of glory, from 
bringing hardily to light the obfcure and vulgar 
vices which we know may fometimes be blended 
with eminent talents. He has not obferved on 
the nature of vanity, who does not know 
that it is omnivorous ; that it has no choit:e in 
its food ; that it is fond to talk even of its own 
fauks and vices, as what will excite furprize and 
draw attention, and what will pafs at worft for 
opennefs and candour. It was this abufe and per- 
verfion, which vanity makes even of hypocrily, 
which has driven Roufleau to record a life not 
fo much as cTiequered, or fpotted here and there, 
with vntues, or even diftinguifhed by a fingle 
good aftion. It is fuch a life he choofes to 
oficr to the attention of mankind. It is fuch a 
Kfe, that with a wild defiance, he flings in the 
face of his Creator, whom he acknowledges 
only to brave. Your AfTembly, knowing how 
much more powerful example is found than 
precept, has chofen this man (by his own ac- 
count without a fingle virtue) for a model. To 
him they ereft their firft flatue. From him 
they commence their feries of honours anddif- 
tinftions. 

It is that new-invented virtue which your 

mailers 
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mailers canonize, that led their moral hero con- 
ftantly to cxhauft the ftores of his powerful 
rhetoric in the expreflion of univcrfal benevo- 
lence i whilfl: his heart was incapable of har- 
bouring one Ipark of common parental affedioj^^ 
Benevolence to the whok fpecies, and want of 
feeling for every individual with whom the 
profefibrs come in contaft, form the charafter of 
the new philofophy. Setting up for an unfocial 
independence, this their herp of vanity refofes 
the juft price of common labour, as well as the 
tribute which opulence owes to genius, and 
which, when paid, honours the giver and the 
i^ceiver j and then he pleads his beggary as an 
cxcufe for his crimes. He melts with tender^ 
nefs for thofe only who touch him by the re- 
moteft relation, and then, without one natural 
pang, calls away, as a fort of ofFal and excre- 
ment, the fpawn of his difguftful amours, and 
fends his children to the hofpital of foundling^. 
The bear loves, licks, and forms her young ; but 
bears are not philofophers. Vanity^ however, 
finds its account in revcrfing the train of our na- 
tural feelings. Thoufands admire the fentimental 
writer i the affeftionate father is hardly known 
in his parilh. 
Under this philofophic inflruapj in the efbUs 
Da (f 
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of vanity^ they have attempted in France a re- 
generation of the moral conftitution of man. 
Statefmen, like your prefent rulers, exift by 
every thing which is fpurious, fiftitious, and falfe 5 
by every thing which takes the man from his 
houfc, and fets him on a ftage, which makes him 
up an artificial creature, with painted theatric 
fentiments, fit to be feen by the glare of candle- 
light, and formed to be contemplated at a due 
diftance. Vanity is too apt to prevail in all of 
us, and in all countries. To the improvement 
of Frenchmen it feems not abfolutely neceflary 
that it fhould be taught upjon fyftem. But it is 
plain that the prefent rebellion was its legitimate 
offspring, and it is pioufly fed by that rebellion, 
with a daily dole. ♦ 

If the fyftem of inftitution, recommended by 
the Affembly, is falfe and theatric, it 'is becaufe 
dieir fyftem of government is of th« fame cha- 
rafter. To that, and to that alone, it is ftridly 
conformable. To ynderftand either, we muft 
conneft the morals with the politics of the le- 
giflators. Your praftical philofophers, fyfte- 
xnatic in every thing, have wifely began at the 
fource. As the relation between parents and 
children is the firft among the ele^icnts of vul- 
gar. 
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g»r, natural morality*, they crcft ftatues to a 
wild, ferocious, low-minded, hard-hearted father, 
of fine, general feelings ; a lover of his kind, but 
a hater of his kindred. Your mafters rgeft the 
duties of this vulgar relation, as contrary to li- 
berty; as not founded in the fecial compaftj 
and not binding according to the rights of men j 
becaufe the relation is notj of courfe, the refult 
of free eleSion; never fo on the fide of the chil- 
dren, not always on die part of the parents. 

The next relation which they regenerate by 
their ftatues to Roufleau, is that which is next 
in fandity to that of a father. They differ 
from thofe old-faihioned thinkers, who con- 
fidered pedagogues as fober and venerable cha- 
rafters, and allied to the parental. The mora- 
Jifts of the dark times, precepforem Jan£li voluere 
parentis ejfe loco. In this age of light, they teach' 
the people, that preceptors ought to be in the 
place' of gallants, They iyftematically corrupt 
a very corruptible race, (for feme time a growing 
puifance amongft you) a fet of pert, petulant^ 

♦ Filiola tua te deledlari laetor et probari tib! ro^yijr 
(pva-iXTif efTe r v^oq to. rcxva : etenim> fi hsec non eft, nulla 
poteft homini effe ad hominem naturae adjundio : qua fab- 
latavitae focietas tolletur. Valete Patron [B^ouflcau] ct 
tui cpndifcipuli I [L'Affemblee Nationalej. 

Cic. Ep, ad Atticum. 

• P 3 iterators, 
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iterators, to whom, inftead of their proper, butfe- 
vere, unoftentatious duties, they aflign the Inilliant 
part of men of wit and pleafure, of gay, young, 
iralitary fparks, and danglers at toilets. They 
call on the rifii^ generation in France, to take 
a fympathy in the adventures and fortunes, and 
they endeavour to engage their fenfibiJity on 
the fide of pedagogues, who betray the moft 
awful family trulls, and vitiate their fennale pu- 
pils. They teach the people, that the de- 
bauchers of virgins, almoft in the arms of their 
parents, may be fafe inmates in their houlc, and 
even fit guardians of the honour of thofc huf- 
bands who luccccd legally to the oiEce which 
the young literators had pre-occupied, without 
afking leave of law or confcience. 

Thus they difpofe of all the family relations 
of parents and thfldren, huflbands and wives. 
Through this fame inftruftor, by whom they 
corrupt the nnorals, they corrupt the tafte, 
Tafte and elegance, though they are reckoned 
only among the fmaller and fccondary morals, 
yet arc of no mean importance in the regulation 
of life, A moral tafte is not of force to turn 
vice into virtue 5 but it recommends virtue with 
Jfortiething like the blandiftiments of pleafure ; 
ffiuH it infinitely abates the evils of vice, 
\ Rouffeau, 
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Eouffcau, a writer of gr^ait force and vivacity^ 
f& totally deftitute of tafte in any fenfe of rib^ 
word. Yoiir mafters, who are his fchoUrs, con- 
ceive that all refinement has an ariftocratic cha- 
rader. The laft age had exhaufted all its pow- 
ers in giving a grace and noblenefs to our na- 
tural appetites, and in raifing them into higher 
cl^s and order than feemed juftly to belong to 
them. Through Roufleajj, your mafters are 
refolved to deftroy thefe ariftocratic prejudices. 
The paffion called love, has fo general and 
powerful an influence i it mgkes fp much of the 
entertainment, and indeed fp much the occupar 
•don of that part of life which decides the cha^ 
rafter for ever, that the mode and the principled 
on which it engages the fympathy, and ^bikfis 
jdie imagination, become of the utmoft import- 
ance to the morals and manners of every fociety. 
Your rulers were well aware of this;, and in 
their fyftem of changing your manners to ac- 
commodate them to their politics, tiiey found 
nothing fb convenient as Roufleau. Through 
him they teach men to love after the faftiion of 
philoibphers ; that is, they teach to mcn^ to 
Frenchmen, a love without gallantry; -a love 
without any thing of that .fine flower of youth- 
fulnels and g?ntilky, which places it, if not 
D 4. among 
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tttiong the virtues, among the ornaments of 
life. Inftead of this paffion, naturally allied to 
grace and manners*, they infufe into their youth 
an unfafhioned, indelicate, four, gloomy, fero- 
cious medley of pedantry and lewdnefs ; of me- 
taphyfical Ipeculations, blended with the coarfeft 
fcnfuality. Such is the general morality of the 
paflions to be. found in their famous philofopher, 
in his famous work of philofophic gallantry, the 
Nowvelle Eloife, 

When the fence from the gallantry 6f pre- 
ceptors is broken down, and your families arc 
no longer protected by decent pride, and falutary 
domeftic prejudice, there is but one ftep to a 
fiightful corruption. The rulers in the National 
Aflembly are in good hopes that the fennales of 
the firft families in France m^y become an eafy 
. prey to dancing-mafters, fidlers, pattern-draw- 
ers, frifeurs, and valets de chambre, and other 
adtive citizens of that defcription, who having 
the entry into your houfes, and being half-do- 
mefticated by their fituation, may be blended 
with you by regular and irregular relations. 
By a law, they have rnade thefe people your 
equals. By adopting the fentiments of Rouflcau, 
they have made them your rivals. In this man- 
ner, thefe grjsat legiflators wrnplete their plan 
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of levelling, and eftablifli their rights of men 
on a fure foundation. 

I am certain that the writings of Roufleau 
lead direftly to this kind of fliamefiil evil. I 
have often wondered how he comes to be j(b 
much more admired and followed on the conti- 
tinent than he is here. Perhaps a fecret charm 
in the language may have its fhare in this extra- 
ordinary difFerence. We certainly perceive, 
and to a degree we feel, in this writer, a flylc 
glowing) animated, enthufiaftic^ 4t the fame 
time that we find it lax, diffiife, and not in the - 
beft tafte of compofition 5 all the members of 
the piece being pretty equally laboured and ex- 
panded, without any due feleAion or fubordi- 
nation of parts. He is generally too much on 
the ftretch, and his manner has litde variety. 
We cannot reft upon any of his works, though 
they contain obfcrvations which oecafionally dif- 
cover a confiderable infight into human nature. 
But his doftrines, on the whole, are fo inappli- 
cable to real life and manners, that we never 
4ream of drawing from them any rule for laws 
or conduft, or for fortifying, or illuftraring any 
thing by a reference to his opinions. They l^vc 
with us the fate of older paradoxes, 

Cimi ventum ad verum t&. fen/us morejque repugnant, 
Atque ip{a atilitas juilj prope mater et asqui. 

Perhaps 
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perhaps bold Ipcculatkms are more acceptd>le, 
bccaufe more new to you than to us, who have 
teen long fince fatiated with them. We con- 
^ue, as in the two laft ages, to read more gene- 
rally, than I believe is now done on the continent, 
the authors of found antiquity. Thefe occupy 
our minds. They give us another tafte and 
tura* ^nd will not fuffer us to be more than 
tranfiently amufed with paradoxical morality. 
It is not that I confider this writer as wholly 
deftkutc of juft notions. A mongft his irregula- 
rities, it mtift be reckoned, that he is fometimes 
fnoraljt^nd moral in a very fublime ftrain* But the 
gemral^^mt and temkniy of his works is mifchie^ 
V0U6; and the more mifchievous for this mix- 
ture 5 For> pcrfefi: depravity of fentiment is nor 
rttMmdleable with eloquence; and the mind 
(though corruptible, not complexionally vitious) 
would rejeft and throw oflFwith difguft, alefTon 
of pure and unmixed evil. Thefe writers make 
even virtue a pander to vice. 

Howwer, I lefs confider the author, than the 
lyftem of the Affembly in perverting morality, 
through his means. This I coiifcfs makes me 
pearly defpair of any attempt upon the minds 
of their followers, through reafon, honour, or 
confcience. The greajt objedt of your tyrants, 

i« 
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is to dcftroy the gentlemen of France j and for 
that purpofe they deftroy, to the beft of their 
power, ^ the tSc6t of thofe relations which 
may render confiderable men powerful or cveh 
life. To deftroy that order, they vitiate die 
whole community. That no means may e»ft 
of confederating againft their tyranny, by tte 
falfe fympathies of this Nouvelle Eloife, ihdy 
endeavour to fubvert thofe principles of do- 
meftic truft and fidelity, which form the d^ci* 
jpline of fociai life. They propagate princq>le$ 
by which every fervant may think it, if not his 
duty, at leaft his privilege, to betray his m^en 
By thefe principles, every confjder^lc hther of 
a femily lofes the fjtn&uary of his hoi^. Dehl 
Jua ctdque domus effe ferfugium tu tiffimum^ fays the 
law, which your legiflators have taken fo much 
pains firft to decry, dien to repeal. They de^ 
ftroy all the tranquillity and fccurity of domeftic 
life ; turning the afylum of the houfe into a 
gloomy prifon, where th^ father of the family 
muft drag out a miferable exiftence, endangered 
in proportion to the apparent means of his 
fafety ; where he is wbrfe than folitary in a croud 
of domeftics, and more apprehenfive from his 
^rvants and inmates, than from the hired blood' 

thirty 
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thirftjr mob without doors, who are ready to 
pull him to the lanterne. 

It is thus, and for the fame end, that they 
endeavour to deftroy that tribunal of confcience 
which exifts independently of edidts and decrees. 
Your defpots govern by terror. They know, 
that he who fears God fears nothing elfej and 
therefore they eradicate from the mind, through 
their Voltaire, their Helvetius, and the reft of 
that infamous gang, that only fort of fear which 
generates true courage. Their objeft is, that 
their fellow citizens may be under the dominion 
of no awe, but that of their committee of re-r 
fearch, and of their lanterne. 

Having found the advantage of aflajflination 
in the formation of their tyranny, it is the grand 
refource in which they truft for the fupport of it. 
Whoever oppofes any of their proceedings, or is 
fufpefted of a defign to oppofe them, is to anfwer 
it with his life, or the lives of his wife and chilr 
dren. This infamous, cruel, and cowardly praftice 
of affaffination, they have the impudence to call 
merciful. They boaft that they have operated their 
ufurpation rather by terror than by force ; and 
that a few feafonable murders have prevented 
the )Dloodfhed of many batdes. There is no 

doubt 
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doubt they will extend thefe a6ts of iifiercy When- 
ever they fee an occafion. Dreadful, however, 
will be the confequences of their attempt to 
avoid the evils of war, by the merciful policy 
of murder. If, by effeftual punifhment of 
the guilty, they do not wholly difavow that 
pradtice, and the threat of it too, as any part of 
their policy j if ever a foreign prince enters into 
France, he muft enter it as into a country of 
aflaflins. The mode of civilized war will not 
be pradlifed : nor are the French who aft on the 
prefent fyftem entided to expeft it. They, 
whole kpown policy it is to aflaffinate every 
citizen whom they fufpeft to be difcontented by 
their tyranny, and to corrupt the foldiery of every 
open enemy, muft look for no modified hoftility. 
AH war, which is not battle, will be military 
execution. This will beget acfts of retaliation 
from you J and every retaliation will beget a 
new revenge. The hell-hounds of war, on all 
fides, will be uncoupled and unmuzzled. The 
new fchool of murder and barbarifm, fet up in 
Paris, having deftroyed (fo far as in it lies) all 
the other manners and principles which have 
hitherto civilized Europe, will deftroy alfo the 
mode of civilized war, which, more than any 
thing elfe, has diftinguilhed the Chriftian world. 

Such 
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Such is die approachmg golden age^ which die 
^ir^ of your Aflembly has fung to his PoUios ! 
In fuch a fituation of your polirical, your 
civil, and your focial morals and manners, how 
can you be hurt by the freedom of any difcuf-* 
fion? Caution is for thofe who have fomething 
to iofe. What I have faid to juftify myfclf in 
not apprehending any ill confequence from a 
free difcuflion of die abfurd confequences which 
flow from the relation of the lawful King to the 
ufurped conftitution, will apply to my vindica- 
tion with regard to the expofure I have made of 
die ftate of the army under the fame fophiftic 
ulbrpation. The prefent tyrants want no argu- 
ments to prove, what they mull daily feel, that 
nd good army can exift on their principles. 
They are in no want of a monitor to fuggeft 
to them the policy of getting rid of the army, 
as well as of the King, whenever they are in a 
condition to effeft that meafure. What hopes 
may be entertained of your army for the reftora- 
tion of your liberties, I know not. At prefenr, 
yielding obedience to the pretended orders of 
a King, who, they 'are perfeftly apprifed, has 
no will, and who never can iffue a mandate, 
^hich is not intended, in the firft operation, or 
* Mirabeau's fpeech concerning \)j;iiver(al peace. 

in 
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in its certain confequences, for his own deftruc* 
tion, your army feems to make one of the prin* 
cipal links in the chain of that fervitude of anar- 
chy, by which a cruel ufurpation holds an undone 
people at once in bondage and confufion. 

You afk me what I think of the conduit of 
General Monk. How this afFefts your cafe, 1 
cannot tell. I doubt whether you poffefs, in 
France, any perfons of a capacity to ferve the 
French monarchy in the fame manner in which 
Monk ferved the monarchy of England. The 
army which Monk commanded had been form- 
ed by Cromwell to a perfeftion of difcipline 
which perhaps has never been exceeded. That 
army was befides of an excellent compofition. 
The foldiers were men of extraordinary piety 
after their mode, of the greateft regularity, 
and even feverity of manners; brave in the 
field, but modeft, quiet and orderly, in their 
quarters J men who abhorred the ideaof aflaf- 
finating their officers or any other perfons ; and 
whb (they at leaft who ferved in this iflani) 
were firmly attached to thofe generals, by 
whom they were wcU treated and ably com- 
manded. Such an army, once gained, niight 
fee depended on, I doubt much, if you could 

now 
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now find a Monk, whether a Monk could find, 
in France, fuch an army. 

I certainly agree with you, that in all proba- 
bility we owe our whole conftitution to the 
reftoration of the Englifh monarchy. The ftate 
of things from which Monk relieved England, 
was however by no means, at that time, fo de- 
plorable in any fenfe, as yours is now, and un- 
der the prefent fway is likely to continue, 
Cromwell had delivered England from anarchy. 
His government, though military and delpotic, 
had been regular and orderly. Under the 
iron, and under the yoke, the foil yielded 
its produce. After his death, the evils of anar- 
chy were rather dreaded than felt. Every man 
was yet fafe in his houfe and in his property. 
But it muft be admitted, that Monk freed this 
nation from great and juft apprehenfions both of 
future anarchy and of probable tyranny in Ibmc 
form or other. The king whom he ,gave ui 
was indeed the very reverfe of your benignant fo- 
vereign, who in reward for his attempt to beftow 
liberty on his fubjedts, languilhes himfelf in pri- 
fon. The perfon given to us by Monk was a 
man without any fenfe of his duty as a prJhce ; 
without any regard to the dignify of his crown; 

without 
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without any love to his people ; diflblute, falfe^ 
venal, and deftitutc of any pofitive good qua-^ 
lity whatfocyer, except a pleafant temper, and 
the manners of a gentleman. Yet the reftora* 
tion of our monarchy, even in the peribn of fuch 
a prmce, was every thing to usj for without 
monarchy in England, moft certainly we never 
can enjoy either peace or liberty. It was under 
this conviftion that the very firft regular ftep 
which we took on the Revolution of 1688, was 
to fill the throne with a real king ; and even 
before it could be done in due form, the chiefs 
of the nation did not attempt themfelves to exer- 
cife authority fo much as by interim. They in- 
ftandy requefted the Prince of Orange to take 
the government on himfelf. The throne Was 
not efFeftively vacant for an hour. 

Your fundamental laws, as well as ours, fup- 
pofe a monarchy. Your zeal. Sir, in flanduig 
fo firmly for it as you have done, (hews not only 
a facred refpeft for your honour and fidelity, 
but a well-informed attachment to the real wel- 
fare, and true liberties of your country. I have 
expreflfed myfclf ill, if I have given you caufe to 
inmagine, that I prefer the conduft of thofe who 
have retired from this warfare to your beha- 
viour, who, with a courage and conftancy almofl 
£ fupematural. 
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/upernatural, have ftruggled againft tyranny, and 
kept the field to the laft. You fee I have cor- 
refted the exceptionable part in the edition 
which I now fend you. Indeed in fuch terrible 
extremities as yours, it is not eafy to fay, in a 
political view, what line of conduft is the moft 
advifcable. In that ftate of things, I cannot 
bring myfelf feverely to condemn perfons who are 
wholly unable to bear fo much as the fight c/ 
thofe men in the throne of legiflation, who arc 
only fit to be the objefts of criminal juftice. If 
fatigue, if dilguft, if unfurmountable naufea, 
drive them away from fuch Ipeftacles, ubi mife^ 
riarum pars non mimima eraty videre et ajpici, I 
cannot blame them. He muft have an heart of 
adamant who could hear a fet of traitors puffed 
up with unexpefted and undeferved power, ob- 
tained by an ignoble, unmanly, and perfidious 
rebellion, treating their honeft fellow citizens as 
rebels^ becaufe they refiifed to bind themfelves 
through their confcience, againft the dictates of 
confcience itfelf, and had declined to fwear an 
adtive compliance with their own ruin. How 
could a man of common flefli and blood endure, 
that thofe, who but die other day had (kulked 
unobferved in dicir antichambers, fcornfiiUy in- 
fulting men, illuftrious in their rank, facred in 

their 
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iiow in decline of life, and fwimming on dici 
wrecks of their fortunes, that thofe mifcrcanfs 
ihould tell fuch men fcornfuUy and outrageoufly^ 
after they had robbed them of all their property^ 
that it is more than enough if they are allowed 
what will keep them from abfolute famine, and 
that for the. reft, they muft let their grey hairs 
fall over the plough, to make out a fcanty fub- 
fiftence with the labour of their hands ! Lafl^ 
and worft, who could endure to hear this un*- 
natural, infolent, and favage defpotifm called 
liberty ? If^ at this diftance, fitting quietly by 
my fire, I cannot read their decrees and ipeeches 
without indignation, (hall I condemn thofe who 
have fled from the aftual fight and hearing of aU 
thefe horrors ? No, no ! mankind has no tide to 
demand that we fliould be flaves ^ their guihS 
and infolence ; or that We fliould ferve them 
in Ipite of themfelves. Minds, fore with the 
poignant fenfe of infulted virtue, filled with high 
difdain againft the pride of triumphant bafenefs^ 
often have it not in their choice to ftand their 
ground. Their complexion (which might defy 
the rack) cannot go through fuch a triaL 
Something very high mufl: fortify men to thitf 
proof. But when I am driven to comparifoi^ 
E 2 furcly 
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liifcly I cannot hefitatc for a moment to prefer 
to fuch men as are common, thofe heroes, who 
in the midft of dcipair perform all the tafks of 
hope } who fubdue their feelings to their duties j 
who, in the caufe of humanity, liberty, and ho- 
nour, abandon all the fatisfaAions of life, and 
every day incur a frefh rifque of life itfelf. Do 
mc the juftice to believe that I never can pre- 
fer any faftidious virtue (virtue ftill) to die un- 
conquered perfeverance, to the afFeftionate pa- 
tience of thofe who watch day and night, by 
the bed-fide of their delirious country, who, 
for their love to that dear and venerable name, 
bear all the difgufts, and all the buffets they re- 
ceive fi-om their frantic mother. Sir, 1 do look 
on you as true martyrs j I regard you as foldiers 
who aft far more in the Ipirit of our Comman- 
def in chief, and the Captain of our falvation, 
than thofe who have left ybu ; though I muft 
firft bolt myfelf very thoroughly, and know 
that I could , do better, before I can cenfure 
them, I affure you. Sir, that, when I confider 
your unconquerable fidelity to your fovcreign, 
and to your country, the courage, fortitude, 
magnanimity, and long-fuffering of yourlelf^ 
and the Abbe Maury, and of Mr. Ctzales, and 
^ many worthy perfons of all prders, in your 

Afiemblyt 
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Aflembly, I forget, in the luftrc of thcfe great 
qualities, that on your fide has been dilplayed 
an eloquence fo rational, manly, and convinc- 
ing, that no time or country, perhaps, has ever 
excelled. But your talents difappcar in my ad- 
miration of your virtues. 

As to Mr. Mounier and Mr. Lally, I have al- 
ways wilhed to Ho juftice to their parts, and their 
eloquence, and the general purity of their motives. 
Indeed I faw very well from the beginning, the 
mifchiefe which, with all thefe talents and good 
intentions, they would do to their country, through 
their confidence in fyftems. But their diftem- 
per was an epidemic malady. They were young 
and inexperienced; and when will young and 
inexperienced men learn caution and diftrufl: of 
themfelves ? And when will men, young or old, 
if fuddenly raifed to far higher power than that 
which abfolute kings and emperors commohly 
enjoy, learn any thing like moderation? Mo- 
narchs in general refpeft fome fettled order of 
things, which they find it difficult to move from 
its bafis, and to which they are obliged to con- 
form, even when there are no pofitive limita- 
tions to their power, Thefe gendem^n con- 
ceived that they were chofen to new model the 
iUte, and even the whole order of civil focicty 
Ej itfelfc 
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rriclf. No wonder that they entertained dange^ 
rous vifions, when the King's minifters, truftecs 
for the facred depofit of the monarchy, were fo 
infefted widi the contagion of projeft and fyf- 
tem (I can hardly think it black prendeditated 
treachery) that they publicly advertifed for plans 
and fchemes of government, as if they were to 
provide for the rebuilding of an hoipital that ha4 
been burned down. What was this, but to un^ 
chain the fury of ralh Ipeculation amongft a 
pec pie, of itfelf but too apt to be guided by a 
heated imagination, and a wild ipirit of adven- 
ture? 

The fault of Mr, Mounier and Mr, Lally 
was very great j but it was very general. If 
thofe gentlenien flopped when they came to the 
blink cf the gulph of guilt and public mifery, 
that yawned before them in the abyfs of thefe 
dark and botccrnlefs fpeculadons, I forgive their 
firft error 5 in that they were involved with many. 
Their repentance was their own, 

They who confid^r Mounier and Lally as de-» 
. ferters, muft regard themfelves as murderers and 
as traitors : fpr from what clfe than murder and 
treafon did they defert ? For my part, I honour 
them for not having carried miftake into crime, 
li\ indeed, I thought that they were not cured 
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by experience; that they were not made fenfible 
that thofe who would reform a ftate, ovight to 
affume fome adhial conftitution of governmcnf 
which is to be reformed j if they are not at 
length fatisfied that it is become a neceflary preli* 
minary to liberty in France, to commence by the 
re-eftablifhment of order and property of eoery 
kind, through the re-eftablifhment of their mo- 
narchy, of every one of the old habitual diftinc* 
tions and claffes of the ftate j if they do not fee that 
thefe claffes are not to be confounded in order to 
be afterwards revived and feparated j if they arc 
not convinced that the fcheme of parochial and 
club governments takes up the ftate at the 
wrong end, and is a low and fenfelefs , contri- 
vance (as making the fole conftitution of a fu- 
preme power) I ftiould then allow, that their 
early raflinefs ought to be remembered to the 
laft moment of their lives. 

You gently reprehend me, becaufe m holdir^ 
©ut the pifture of your difaftrous fituation, I- 
fuggeft no plan for a remedy. Alas ! Sir, the 
propofition of plans, without an attention to cir- 
<umftances, is the very caufe of all your mif- 
fortunes ; and never fliall you find me aggrava- 
.ting, by the infufion of any fpeculations of mine, 
jhe evils which have arifen from the fpeculations 
E4 of 
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of others. Your malady, in this rcfpcft, is t 
difordcr of repletion. You feem to think, diat 
my keeping back my poor ideas, may arife from 
an indifference to the welfare of a foreign, and 
fometimes an hoftile nation. No, Sir, I faith- 
fully affure you, my referve is owing to no fuch 
caufcs. Is this letter, fwelled to a fecond book, 
a mark of national antipathy, or even of na- 
tional indifference? I fhould aft altogether 
in the fpirit of the fame caution, in a fimilar 
ftatc of our own domeftic affairs. If I were to 
venture any advice, in any cafe, it would be my 
bcft. The facrcd duty of an advifer (one of 
the moft inviolable that exifts) would lead me, 
towards a real enemy, to aft as if my beft friend 
were the party concerned. But I dare not rifque 
a {peculation with no better view of your afiairs 
than jgLt prefent I can command j my caution is 
not from difregard, but from follicitude for your 
welfare. It is fuggefted folely from my dread of 
becoming the author of inconfiderate counfel. 

It is not, that as this ftrange feries of aftions 
has paffcd before my eyes, I have not indulged 
my nrrind in a great variety of political ipecula* 
tions concerning them. But compelled by no 
liich pofitive duty as does not permit me to 
evade an opinion ^ called upon by no ruling 
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power, without authority as I am, and^thout 
- confidence, I fhould ill anfwer my own ideas of 
i^^at would become myfelf, or what would be 
ferviceable to others, if I were, as a volunteer, 
to obtrude any projeft of mine upon a nation, 
to whole circumftances I could not be fiire it 
might be applicable. 

Permit me to fay, that if I were as confident, 
as I ought to be diffident in my own loofe, ge- 
neral ideas, I never fhould venture to broach 
them, if but at twenty leagues diftance from the 
centre of your affairs. I muft fee with my own 
eyes, I muft, in a manner, touch with my own 
hands, not only the fixed, but the momentary 
circumftances, before I could venture to fuggeft 
any political projeft whatfoever. I muft know 
the power and difpofition to accept, to execute^ 
to perfeviere, I muft fee all the aids, and all the 
obftacles. I muft fee the means of correfting 
the plan, where corredives would be wanted, 
J muft fee the things; I muft fee the men. 
Without a concurrence and adaptation of thefe to 
the dv-fign, the very beft fpeculative projefts might 
become not only ufelefs, but mifchievous. Plans 
muft be made for men. We cannot think of 
making men, and binding nature to our defigns. 
People at a diftance muft judge ill of men. 

They 
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They do not always anfwcr to their reputation 
when you approach them. Nay, the perfpec-^ 
tive varies, and (hews them quite otherwifc than 
you thought them. At a diftance, if we judge 
uncertainly of men, we muft judge worfe of 
opportunities J which continually vary their Ihapcs 
and colours, and pafs away like clouds* The 
Eaftern politicians never do any thing without 
Ae opinion of the aftrologers on the fortunate 
moment. They are in the right, if they can do 
no better i for the opinion of fortune is fome- 
thing towards commanding it. Statefmen of a 
more judicious prefcience, look for the fortunate 
moment too 3 but they feek it, not in the con* 
junftions and oppofitions of planets, but in the 
conjunftions and oppofitions of men and things, 
Thefe form their almanack. 

To illuftrate the mifchief of a wife plan, with- 
out any attention to means and circumftances, it - 
is not neceffary to go farther than to your recent 
hiftory. In the condition in which France was 
found three years ago, what better fyftem could 
be propofed, what lefs, even favouring of wild 
theory, what fitter to provide for all the exigen- 
cies, whilfl: it reformed all the abufes of go- 
vernment, than the convention of the States 
General ? I think nothing better couW be ima- 
% gined. 
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gincd. But I have cenfured, and do ftill prc- 
fume to ccnfure your Parliament of Paris, fi>r 
not having fuggefted to the King, that this pro- 
per meafure was of all meafures the moll cri- 
tical and arduous j one in which the utmoft cir- 
cumlpeftion, and the greateft number of pre- 
cautions, were the moft abfolutely neceflarjr. 
The very confeflion that a government want$ 
cither amendment in its conformation, or relief 
to great diftrefs, caufes it to lofe half its reputa- 
tion, and as great a proportion of its ftrengdi 
as depends upon that reputation. It was there* 
<bre neceflary, firft to put government out of 
danger, whilft at its own dcfire it fuffered fuch 
an operation, as a general reform at the hands of 
thofe who were much more filled with a fenfe of 
the difeafe, than provided with rational means of 
a cure. 

It may be faid, that this care, and thefe pre- 
cautions, were more naturally the duty of the 
King's minifters, than that of the Parliament. 
They were fo -, but every man muft anfwer in his 
eftimadon for the advice he gives, when he puts 
the conduft of his meafure into hands who he 
does not know will execute his plans according 
to his ideas. .Three or four minifters were not 
to be trufted with the being of the French moi. 
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narchy, of all the orders, and of all the dif- 
tinftions, and all the property of the kingdom. 
What muft be the prudence of thofe who could 
think, in die then known temper of the people 
of Paris, of affembling the ftates at a place 
. fituated as Verfaille;s ? 

The Parliament of Paris did worfe than to 
infpire this blind confidence into the King. For, 
as if names were things, they took no notice of 
(indeed they rather countenanced) the deviations 
which were manifeft in the execution, from the 
true antient principles of the plan which they 
recommended. Thefe deviations (as guardians 
of the anrient laws, ufages, and conftitution of 
the kingdom) the Parliament of Paris ought 
not to have fulfered, without the, ftrongcft re- 
monftrances to the throne. It ought to have 
founded die alarm to the whole nation, as it had 
often done on things of infinitely lefs importance. 
Under pretence of refufcitatingthe antient con- 
ftitution, the Parliament faw one of the ftrongeft 
afts of innovation, and the moft leading in its 
confequences, carried into efFeft before their 
eyes j and an innovation through the medium of 
dcfpotifm ', that is, they fuffered the King's nii- 
nifters to new model the whole reprefentation of 
the "Tiers Etaty and, in a great moafure^ that of the 
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dergytoo, and to deftroy the anticnt propor- 
tions of the orders, Thefe changes, unquef- 
tionably the King had no right to make; and 
here the Parliaments failed in their duty, and 
along with their country, have perilhed by this 
£iilure. 

What a number of faults have led to this 
multitude of misfortunes, and almoft all from 
this one fource, that of confiaering certain ge- 
neral maxims, without attending to circum* 
ftances, to times, to places, to conjundures, 
and to aftors ! If we do not attend fcrupuloufly 
to all thefe, the medicine of to-day becomes the 
poiibn of to-morrow. If any meafure was in 
the abftra£t better than another, it was to call 
the ftates — ea vifafahis morientibus una. — Cer- 
tainly it had the appearance. — But fee the confe- 
quences of not attending to critical moments, 
of not regarding the fymptoms which difcrimi- 
nate difeafes, and which diftinguifh conftitutions, 
complexions, and humours. 

— — Mox fuerat hoc ipfum exitio; furiifque refedli, 
Ardebant ; ipfique faos^ jam morte fob a^gra, 
Difciflbs nodis laniabant dencibas artus. 

* 

Thus the potion which was given to ftrengthen 
the conftitution, to heal divifions, and to com- 
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pofe the minds of men, became die fburce of 
debility, phrenzy, difcord, and utter diffolu*- 
tion. 

In this, perhaps, I have anfwered, I think, an* 
other of your queftions — Whether the Britifh 
conftitution is adapted to your circumftances ? 
When I praifed the Britifh conftitution, and 
wifhed it to be well ftudied, I did not mean that 
Its exterior form and pofitive arrangement flioulcj 
become a model for you, or for iany people fer- 
vilely to copy. I meant to recommend the 
principles from which it has grown, and the po- 
licy on which it has been progreflively improved 
out of elements common to you and to us. I 
am fure it is no vifionary theory of mine. It is 
not an advice that fiibjedts you to the hazard of 
any experiment. I believed the antient princi- 
ples to be wife in all cafes of a large empire 
that would be free. I thought you poflefled 
our principles in your old forms, in as great 
a perfeftion as we did originally. If your 
ftates agreed (as I think they did) with your 
circumftances, they were beft for you. As you 
had a conftitution formed upon principles fimilar 
to ours, my idea was, th^you might have im- 
proved them as we ti^ve done, conforming 
them to the ftate and exigencies of tlie times> 
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and the condition of projperty m your country, 
having the confervation of that property, and 
the fubftantial bafis of your monarchy, as prin- 
cipal objcfts in all your reforms. 

I do not advife an Houfe of Lords to you. 
Your an'tient courfe by reprefentatives of the 
Noblefle (in your circumftances) appears to me 
rather a better mftitution. I know, that with 
you, a fet of men of rank have betrayed their 
conftituents, their honour, their truft, their 
King, and their country, and levelled them- 
felves with their footmen, that through this de- 
gradation they might afterwards put themfelves 
above their natural equals. Some of thefe 
perfons have entertained a projeft, that in re- 
ward of this their black perfidy and corruption, 
they may be chofen to give rife to a new order, 
and to eftablifh themfelves into an Houfe of 
Lords. Do you think that, under the name of 
a Britifli conftitucion, I mean to recommend to 
you fuch Ix)rds, made of fuch kmd of fluff? 
I do not however include in this defcription all 
of thofe who are fond of this fcheme. 

If you were now to form fuch an H©ufe of 
Peers, it would bear, in my opinion, but little 
refemblance to our's in its origm, chara6ter, or 
the purpofes which it might anfwer, at the fame 
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time that it would dcftroy your true natural w- 
bility. But if you are not in a condition to 
frame an Houfe of Lords, ftill lefs are you ca- 
pable, in my opinion, of framing any thing 
which virtually and fubftantially could be an- 
fwerable (for the purpofes of a ftable, regular 
government) to our Houfe of Commons* That 
Houfe is, within itfelf, a much more fubtle and 
artificial combination of parts and powers, than 
people are generally aware of What knits it to 
the other members of the conftitution; what fits it 
to be at once the great fupport, and the great con- 
troul of government ; what makes it of fuch 
admirable fervice to that monarchy which, if it 
limits, it fecures and flxengthens, would require 
a long difcourfe, belonging to the leifure of a 
contemplative man, not to one whofe duty it is 
to join in communicating praftically to the people 
the bleflings of fuch a conftitution. 

Your I'iers Etat was not in efFeft and fub- 
ftance an Houfe of Commons. You flood in abfo- 
lute need of fomething elfe to fupply the manifeft 
defedts in fuch a body as your Tiers Etat. On a fbber 
and dilpaffionate view of your old conftitution, as 
connedted with all the prefent circunnftances,. J 
was fully perfuaded, that the crown, ftanding as 
things have flood (and are likely to fland^ if you 
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dtct&lLvi'ztiy monarchy at all) was and is mea- 
pable, aloiie ahd by itfelf^ of holding a juft balance 
between the two drdfcrs^ and at the fame time of 
efFeding the interiol- and exterior purpofes of a 
pix)te£ting ' government. I, whofc leading prin- 
cipleit is^ ill a reformation of the ftate^ to make ufe 
of ekiftiiig materials, am of opinion, that the re* 
prdeiitatWn of the clergy, as a feparate order. 
Was an inftitutlon which touched all the orders 
niorfe nearly than any of them touched the other i 
that ir Was wfeU fitted to c6nne6t themi and to 
hold a place irt any wife monarchical common-^ 
wealtK. If I refer you to your original confti- 
tucion, ahd think it, as 1 do, fubftantially a good 
orte; I do not amuie'yoii in this, more than in 
other' things, with any inventions of mine. A 
certain intemperance of intelleft is the difeaft 
of the time, arid the fource of all its other dif-* 
ckfes. I will keep myfelf as untainted by it aa 
I can. Your architefts build without a foun- 
dation. I would: readily lend an helping hand to 
arty fuperftfufture, when once this is efFeftually 
fecured — but firft I would fay Jo? 7r« r«. 

You think, Sir, arid you may think rightly, upon 
th^ firft view of the theory, that to provide for the 
exigencies of an empire, fo fituated and fo related 
as that of France, its King ought to be invefteci 
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With powers very much fuperior to diofe which 
the King of England poflefles under the letter of 
our conftitucion. Every degree of power ne- 
ceffary to the ftate, and not deftruftive to the 
rational and moral freedom of individuals, to ^ 
that perfonal liberty, and perfonal fecurity, 
which contribute fo much to the vigour, the 
profperity, the happiaefs, and the dignity of a 
nation— every degree of power which does not 
fuppofe the total abfence of all control, and all 
refponfibility on the part of minifters, — a King of 
France, in common fenfe, ought to poflefs. But 
whether the exaft meafure of authority, affigned 
by the letter of the law to the King of Great 
Britain, can anfwer to the exterior or interior 
purpofes of the French monarchy, is a point 
which I cannot venture to judge upon. Here, 
both in the power given, and its limitations, we 
have always cautioufly felt our way. The parts 
of our conftitution have gradually, and almoft 
infenfibly, in a long courfe of time, accommodated 
thernfelves to each other, and to their common, 
as well as to their feparate purpofes. But this 
adaptation of contending parts, as it has not been 
in our's, fo it can never be in your's, or in any 
country, the efFedl of a fingle inftahtaneous re- 
gulation, and no found heads could ever think 
of doing it in that manner. 

I believe. 
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I believe, Sir, that many on the continent al- 
together miftake the condition of a King of Great 
Britain. He is a real King, and not an execu- 
tive officer. If he will not trouble himfelf with 
contemptible details, nor wifh to degrade him- 
felf by becoming a party in little fquabbles, I 
am far from fure, that a King of Great Britain, 
in whatever concerns him as a King, or indeed 
as a rational man, who combines his public in- 
tereft with his perfonal facisfaftion, does not poflefs 
a more real, folid, extenfive power, than the 
King of France was poffeffed of before this 
miferable Revolution. The direft power of the 
King of England is confiderable. His indireft, 
and far more certain power, is great indeed. 
He Hands in need of nothing towards dignity ; 
of nothing towards fplendour 5 of nothing to- 
wards authority ; of nothing at all towards con- 
fideration abroacj. When was it that a King 
of England wanted wherewithal to make him 
refpefted, courted, or perhaps^ even feared inf 
every ftate in Europe ? 

I am conftantly of opinion^ that your ftates^ 
in three orders, on the footing on which they 
flood in 16 14, were capable of being brought 
into a proper and harmonious combination with 
loyal authority. This conftitution by eftate^, 
F 2 was 
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was the natural, and only juft reprefentation of 
France. It grew out of the habitual condi- 
tions, relations, and reciprocal claims of men. 
It grew out of the circumftances of the country, 
and out of the ftate of property. The wretched 
fcheme of your prefent mafters, is not to 
fit the conftitution to the people, but wholly to 
deftroy conditions, to diflblve relations, to change 
the ftate of the nation, and to fubvert property, 
in order to fit their country to their theory of 
a conftitution. 

Until you could make out pradically that 
great wofk, a combination of oppofing forces, 
^^ a work of Jabour long, and endlefs praife," the 
utmoft. caution ought to have been ufed in die 
redudion of the royal power, which alone was 
capable of holding together the comparatively 
heterogeneous mafs of your flutes. But at this 
day, all thefe confiderations are unfeafonable. 
To what end ftiould we difcufs the limitations of 
royal power? Your king is. in prifon. Why 
.Ipeculate on the meafure and ftandard of liber- 
ty ? I doubt much, very much indeed, whether 
France is at all ripe for liberty on any ftandard. 
Men are qualified fot civil liberty, in exaft pro-' 
portion to their difpofition to put moral chains 
xipon their own appetites; in proportion as their 
3 lo^c 
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love to juftice rs above their rapacity ; in pro- 
portion as their foundnefs and fobriety of under- 
ftanding is above their vanity and prefumption ; 
in proportion as they are more difpofed to liften 
to the counfels of the wife and good, in pre- 
ference to the flattery of knaves. Society can- 
not exift unlefs a controlling power upon will 
and appetite be placed fomewhere, and the lefs 
of it there is within, the more there muft be 
without. It is ordained in the eternal con- 
ftitution of things, that men of intemperate 
minds cannot be free. Their paflions forge 
their fetters. 

This fentence the prevalent part of your 
countrymen execute on themfelves. They pof- 
fefled, not long fince, what was next to free- 
dom, a mild paternal monarchy. They defpifed 
it for its weaknefs. They were offered a well- 
jpoifed free conftitution. It did not fuit their 
tafte or their temper. They carved for them- 
felves; they flew out, murdered, robbed, and 
rebelled. They have fucceeded, and put over 
their country an infolent tyranny, made up of 
cruel and inexorable mailers, and that too of a 
defcription hitherto not known in the worid. 
The powers and policies by which they have 
iiicceeded, are not diofe of great ftatefmen, or 
F 3 great 
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great military commanders, but the praftices of 
incendiaries, affafllns, houfebreakers, robbers, 
fpreaders of falfe news, forgers of falfe orders 
from autliority, and other delinquencies, of which 
ordinary juftice takes cognizance. Accordingly 
the fpirit of their ruk is exaftly correlpondent 
to the means by which they obtained it, They 
aft more in the manner of thieves who have 
got poffellion of an houfe, than of conquerors 
who have fubdued a nation, 

Oppofed to thcfe, in appearance, but in ap-r 
pearance only, is another band, who call them- 
lelves the moderate. Thefe, if I conceive rightly 
of their conduft, are a fet of men who approve 
heartily of the whole new ^onftitution, but wifh 
to lay heavy on the moft atrocious oi thofe 
crimes, by which this fine conftitution of their'3 
has been obtained. They are a fort of people 
-who afFeft to proceed as if they thought that 
men may deceive Vvithout fraud, rob without in- 
juftice, and overturn every thing without vio- 
lence. They are mea who would ufurp the 
government of their country with decency and 
moderation. In fa£t they arc nothing more or 
better, than men engaged in defperate defigns, 
with feeble minds. They are not honeft j they 
arc only ineffedual and unfyftematic in their 
♦ iniquity. 
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iniquity. They are perfons who want not die 
difpofitions, but the energy and vigour, that is 
neceflary for great evil machinations. They 
find that in fuch defigns they fall at beft into a 
fecondary rank, and others take the place and 
lead in ufurpadon, which they are not qualified 
to obtain or to hold. They envy to their com- 
panions, the natural fruit of their crimes ; they 
join to run them down with the hue and cry of 
mankind, which purfues their common ofFenqes; 
and then hope to mount into their places on the 
credit of the fobriety with which they fliew 
themfelves difpoled to carry on what may feem 
moft plaufible in the mifchievous projefts they ] 
purfue in common^ But thefe men naturally are 
defpifed by thofe who have heads to know, and 
hearts that are able to go through the neceflary 
demands of bold, wicked enterprizes. They are 
naturally clafled below the latter defcription, and 
will oi>ly be ufed by them as inferior inftrqments. 
They will be pnly the Fairfaxes of yoyr Crom- 
wells. If they mean honeftly, why do they not 
ftrengthen the arms of honeft men, to fupport 
their antient, legal, wife, and free government, 
^iven to them in the fpring of 1788, againft 
the inventions of craft, and the theories of igno- 
fance and folly? If they do not, they mull cqi^-' 
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tinue the fcorn of both parties ; foraetimcs the 
tool, fometimes the incumbrance of that, whdfe 
views thqr approve, whofe conduft they de- 
cry; Thefe people are orily made to be the 
^ort of tyrants. They Tiever can obtain, 6r 
communicate freedom. ^ 

You aflc me too, whether we have a com- 
mittee of refearch. No, Sir, — God forbid! It is 
the neceflary inftrument of tyranny and ufuipa- 
tion-; and therefore I do not wonder that k has 
had an early eftablilhmcnt under your pr*fent 
Lx>rds. We do not want it, ^ 

Excufe my length. I have been fomewhat 
ocaipied, fince I was honoured with your letter; 
and I ftiould not have been ^ble to anfwer it at 
all, but for the holidays, which have given me 
means of enjoying the leifure of the country. 
I am called to duties which I am neither able 
nor willing to evade. I muft foon return to 
my old conflift with the corruptions and op- 
preflions which have prevailed in our eafterrx 
dominions. I muft turn myfelf wholly from 
thofe of France. 

In England, we cannot ^ovk fo h^rd as French- 
men. Frequent relaxation is neceflary to us. 
You are naturally more intenfe in your applica- 
tion. I did not know this part of your national 
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charafter, until I went into France in 1773% 
At prefent, this your difpofition to labour is 
rather encreafed than leflened. In your Aflem- 
bly you do not allow yourfelves a recefs even on 
Sundays. We have two days in the week, be- 
fides the feftivalsj and befides five or fix months 
of the fiimmer and autumn. This continued 
unremitted effort of the members vof^yourAfr 
fembly,.! ta}ce tabe. one among the caufes of 
the mifchief they have done. They who always 
labour, can have no true judgment. You never 
give yourfelves time to cool. You can never 
furvey, from its proper point of fight, the work 
you have finiihed, before you decree fts final 
execution. You can never plan the fiiture by 
the paft. You never go into the country, 
foberly and difpaflionately to obferve the effedt 
of your meafures on their objedts. You can- 
not feel diftinftly how far the people are rendered 
better and improved, or more miferable and de- 
praved, by what you have done. You can- 
not fee with your own eyes the fufferings and 
afflidtions you caufe. You know them but at a 
diftance, on the ftatements of thofe who always 
flatter the reigning power, and who, amidft their 
leprefentations of the grievances, inflame your 
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itiinds againft thofe who are oppreffed. Thcfe are 
amongft the effefts of unremitted labour, when 
men exhauft thefr attention, bum out their can- 
dles, and are left in the dark. — Malo meorum 
negUgentiam^ quam ijiorum ohfcuram diligentiam. 

Beaconsfieid^ 
January 19th 1791* 

I have the honor, &c. 
(Signed) EDMUND BURKE. 
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AT Mr. Burke's time of lifej and in his difpo* 
fitions, fetere honejlam dimiffionem was all he 
had to do with his political affociates. This boon 
they have not chofen to grant him* With many ex- 
preffions of good-will, in efFed they tell him he has 
loaded the ftage too long. They conceive it, tho' 
an harlh yet a neceffary office, in full parliament to 
declare to the prefent age, and to as late a pofteri- 
ty, as Ihall take any concern in the proceedings 
of our day, that by one book he has difgraced the 
whole tenour of his life.~Thus they difmifs their 
old partner of the war. He is advifed to retire, 
whilft they continue to ferve the public upon wifer 
principles, and under better aufpices. 

Whether Diogenes the Cynic was a true phi- 
lofopher, cannot eafily be determined. He has 
written nothing. But the fayings of his which 
are handed down by others, are lively ; and may 
be eafily and aptly applied on many occafions 
by thofe whofe wit is not fo perfedt a$ their me- 
mory. This Diogenes (as every one will recolleft) 
was citizea of a little bleak town fituated on the 
coaftof the Euxine, and expofcd to all the buffets of 
that unhoipitable fea. He lived at a great dilbnce 
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from thofe weather-beaten walls, in eafe and indo- 
lence, and in the midft of literary leifure, when he 
-was infbrnied that his townfmen had condemned 
him to be banilhed from Sinope ; he anfwered 
coolly, ** And I condemn them to live in Sinope." 
The gendemen of the party in which Mr. Burke 
has always afted, in pafling upon him the fentence 
of retirement*, have done nothing more than to 
confirm the fentence which he had long before 
pafled upon himfelf When that retreat was choice, 
which the tribunal of his peers* inflift as punilh- 
ment, it is plain he does not think their fcntence 
intolerably fevere. Whether they who are to con- 
tinue in the Sinope which ftiortly he is to leave, 
will fpend the long years which, I hope, remain 
to them, in a manner more to their fatisfaftion, 
than he fhall Aide down, in filence and obfcurity, 
the flope of his declining days, is beft known to 
him who meafures out -years, and days, and for* 
tunes. 



* News-paper mteUigenQC ought always to be received with 
. Ibnie decree of c;au^on. I dp not know that the following pa- 
ragraph IS founded on any authority; but it comes with ah 
air of authority. The paper is profeffedly in the intereft of 
the modern Whigs, and under their diredtton. The para- 
graph is not difclaimed on their p^rc. It profefTe^ to b« the 
dccifioii of thofe whom its author calls " The great and firm 
body of the Whigs of England." Who are the Whigs of a 
different compofition, which the promulgator of the fentence 
tonfiders as compofed of fleeting and unfettled particles, I 
know not, nor whether, there be any of that defcription. The 
definitive fentence of '* the great and firm body of the Whig3 
of England" (as this paper gives it ou,t) is as follpws: 

<« The great and firm body of the Whigs of England, ti-ue to thiii? 
** principles, have decided on the difpute betweea Mr. Fox and Mr» 
*^ Burke ; and the former is declared to have maintained< thfr pure doc- 
** trinet by which they are bound together, and upon which they hav^ 
** invariably aded. The confequence is, that Mr. Burke retires from 
••parliament.'* ^omingjCbromckfMay.JiZfi.'ji^u 
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The quality of the fcntencc does not howercr 
iflecide on the jufldce of it. Angry friendlhip i$ 
fometimes as bad as calm enmity. For this rea- 
son the cold neutrality of abftraft juftice, is, to ^ 
good and clear caufe, a more delirajble thing thaij 
an affeftion liable to be any way difturbed, "When 
the trial is by friends, if the decifiqn (hould happeij 
to be favorable, the honor of the acquittal js leflen- 
td; if adyerfc, the condemnation is exceedHi^y 
embittered. It is aggravated by comijng fronci j^s 
profefling friendlhip, and pronouncing judgment 
with fbrrow and reluftance^ Taking in the whole 
view of life, it is more fafe to live under the jurif- 
diftion of fevere but fteady reafon, thai) under 
the empire o[ indulgent^ but capricious paffion* 
It is certainly well for Mr. Burke that there arc 
impartial nien ;n the world. To them I addref^ 
myfelf, pending the appeal which on his part is 
made frpm the liviqg to the dead, frpm the ftio^ 
dern Whigs to the antient. > 

The gentlemen, who, in the name of rfie party^ 
^ve paflcd fentence on Mr. Burke's book, in the 
light of literary criticifm are judges above alj 
challenge. He did not indeed flatter himfelf, that 
as a .writer, he could claim Ae approbation of 
men whofe talents, in his judgment and i|? the 
public judgment, approach to prodigies 5 if ever 
tuch perfons fhould be dilpoled to ' eftimate th^ 
jnerit of a comppfitiqn upon the ftandard of their 
iOwn ability. 

In their cridcal cenfore, though Mi;. Burke may 
find himfelf humbled by it as a writer^ as a man and 
as an Englifhman, he finds matter not only of con- 
ibl^tion, but of pride. He propofed to convey to g 
foreign people, not his own ideas, but the prevalent 
/>pinions and fentiments of a nation, renowned for 
^jfdom, and celebrated in all ages for a well undery 
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ftood ai?d wpfl regulated love of freedom. This wa4 
the avowed purpofe of the far greater part of his 
work. As that work has not been ill received, and 
as his critics will not only admit but contend, that 
this reception could not he owing to any eiccellence 
in the compofitjpn capable of perverting the public 
judgment, it is clear that he is not difavowed by 
the nation whpf^ fentiments he had undertaken to 
defcribe. His reprefentation is authenticated by 
the verdia pf his pountry. Had his piece, as ^ 
work of fkill, been thought worthy of commenda- 
tion, fome doubt might have been entertained of 
the caufe of his fuccefs. But the matter ftands 
ej^aftly as he wifl^s it. He is more happy to 
have lys fidelity Jn reprefentation recognized by 
the body of the people, tha^i if he were to be 
ranked in pp^t of ability (and higher he could not 
be ranged) with thofe whofe critical cenfure he haa. 
had the rnisfortuhe to incur. 

It is not from this part of theu* decifion wlugh the 
authpif wilhes an appeal There are things which 
toych him more nearly. To abandon them would 
not argue. diSidence in his abilities, but treachery 
to his cauie. H^ his work been recognized as, 
a pattern for dextrous argument, and powerful 
eloquence^ yet if it tended to eftablilh. maxims,, or 
to infpire fentiments, adverfe to the wife and free 
conftitutip;! of thi^ kingdom, he would only have 
caufe to lament, tha,t it poflefied qualides fitted to 
perpetuate the memory of his offence. Oblivion 
would- be th? only means of bis efcaping the re- 
proaches of pcfterity. But, aft^r receiving the com- 
rnon allowance due to the common weajknefs of. 
man, h^ wiihes to owe no part of the indulgence of 
the world to its forgetfulnefs. He is at iffue with 
the party, before the prefent, and if ever he can reach , 
it^ bcifore thp conaing, generatiotu 
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The author, feveral months previous to his pub- 
lication, well knew, that two gentlemen, both of them 
poffefled of the mbft diftinguifhed abilities, and of 
, a moft decifive authority in the party, had differed, 
with him in one of the moft material points relative 
to the French revolution j that is in their Opinion 
of the behaviour of the French foldiery, and its re- 
volt from its officers. At the time of their public 
declaration on this fubjeft, he did not imagine the 
opinion of thefe two gentlemen had extended a 
great way beyond themfelves. He was however 
well aware or the great probability, that perfons 
of their juft credit and influence would at length 
dilpofe d^e greater number to an agreement with 
their fenrimentsj and perhaps might induce the 
whole body to a tacit acquiefcence in their declara- 
tions, under a natural, and not always an improper, 
diflike of Ihewing a difference with thofe who lead 
dieir party. I will not deny, that in general this 
condudt in parties is defenfible j but within what li- 
mits the pra£bice is to be circumlcribed, and with 
what exceptions the doftrine which fupports it is to 
be received, it is not my prefent-purpofe to define. 
The prefent queftion has nothing to do with their 
motives ; it only regards the public expreflion of 
their fendments. 

The author is compelled, however reluftantly, to 
receive the fentence pronounced upon him in the 
Houfe of Commons ^ that of the party. It pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of him who muft be regard- 
ed as its authentic organ. In a difculfion which con- 
tinued for two days, no one gentleman of the oppofi- 
tion interpofed a negative, or even a doubt, in favour 
of him or of his opinions* If an idea confonant to the 
doftrine of his book, or favouiable to his conduft^ 
lurks in the minds of any perfons in that defcriprion, 
it is to be gonfidered only as a peculiarity which they 
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indulge to their own private liberty of thinking. The 
author cannot reckon upon it. It has nothipg to do 
with them as members of a party. In their public 
capacity, in every thing that meets the public car, 
or public eye, the body muft be confidercd as una- 
nimous. 

, They muft have been animated with a very warnft 
zealagainft thofe opinions, becaufc they were under. 
no fuceffity of afting as they did, from any juft 
caufe of apprehenfxon that the errors of this writer 
fliould be taken for theirs. They might difap- 
pfovci it was not neceflary they fliould difavow^ 
him, as they have done in the whole, and in all the. 
parts of his book 5 becaufe neither in the whole nor 
in any of the parts, were they, direftly, or by any 
implication, involved. The author was known in- 
deed to have been warmly, ftrenuoufly, and affec^ 
tionately, ^gainft all allurements of ambition, and 
all poflibility of alienation from pride, or pcrfonal 
picque, or peevifli jealoufy, attached to the Whig 
party. With one of them be has had a long friend-. ' 
ihip, which he muft ever remember With a me- 
lancholy pleafure. To the great, real, and ami-^ 
4ble virtues, and to the unequalled abilities of 
that gentleman, he Ihall always join with his 
country in paying a juft tribute of applaufc* 
There are others in that party for whom, without 
any Ihadc of forrow, he bears as high a degree of 
love as can enter into the human heart \ and as 
much veneration as ought to be paid to human 
creatures j becaufe he firmly believes, that they arc 
endowed with as many and as great virtues, as the 
nature of man is capable of producing, joined to 
great clearnefs of intelleft, tp a juft judgment, to a^ 
wonderful temper, and to true wifdom. His fenti-^ 
ments with regard to them can never vary, with^ 
out fubjefting him to the juft indignation of man- 
kind. 
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kind, who are bo^nd, and are generally difpofe^ 
to look up with reverence to the beft patterns erf* 
their fpecies, and fuch as give a dignity to the na- 
ture of which we all participate. For the whole 
of the party he has high refpeft. Upon a view 
. indeed of the compofition: of all parties, he findi 
great fatisfadion. It is, that in Icatvhig the fer- 
vice of his. coiilntry, he leaves parliament without 
all comparifon richer in abilities than he found it. 
Very folid and very brilliant talents diftinguifli tht 
mmiftcrial benches. The oppofitc rows, are a foft 
jofleminary of genius^ and have bl-ought forth fuch 
and fo great talents as never before (amongft us 
at kaft) have appeared together at any one period, 
if their owners are difpofed to ferve their country, 
{he trufts they are) they ar€ in a condition to ren- 
der it ferviccs of the higheft importance. If, through 
miftake or paflion, they are led to contribute to its 
ruin, we fhall at leaft have a confolation denied to 
the ruined country that adjoins us — we Ihall not be 
deftroyed by men of mean or fecondary capacities. 

All thefe confidcrations of party attachment, 
of perfooal regard, and of perfonal adirdration, 
» rendered the author of the Refleftions extremely 
^cautious, left the flighteft fuipicion fhould arife of 
his having undertaken to ^xprefs the fentiments 
€vcn of a fmgle man of that defcription. His words 
at the outfet of his Refledlions are thefe : 
^^ In the firft letter I had the honour to write to 
*' you, and which at length I fend, I wrote neither 
f^ for, nor from any defcription of men; nor fhali 
/' I in this^ My errors, if any, are my own. My 
.** reputation alone as to anfwer for them." In 
another place, he fays (p. 126.) " I have no man's 
f^ proxy. I tptdk only xvom myjelf\ when I difclaim, 
.^* as I do, with all poflible earneftnefs, a^ commu- 
f^ nion with the aftors in that triumph, qx with the 
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^ admirers of it, When I aflert any thing elfe, as 
*' concerning the people of England, I fpeak from 
*' obfervation, not from authority,'' 

To lay then, that the book did not contain the fenti* 
ments of their party, is not to contradidt the author, 
or tp clear themfelves.^ If the party Tiad denied his 
do6brines to be the current opinions of the majo- 
rity in the nation, they would have put the quef- 
tion on its true iffue. There, I hope and believe, his 
cenfurers will find on the trial, that the author is 
as faithful a reprefentative of the general fentiment of 
the people of England, as they can be of the ideas 
of their own^ party. 

The French Revolution can have no connexion 
with the objefts of any parties in England formed 
before the period of that event, unlefs they choofe 
to imitate any of its afts, or to confolidate any princi* 
pies of that revolution with their own opinions. The 
French revolution is no .part of their original con-r 
traft. The matter, Handing by itfelf, is an open 
fubjeft of political difcuffion, like all the other rcr 
vouitions (and there are many) which have been 
attempted or accomplilhed in our age. But if 
^ny confi^erable number of Britifh fubjefts^,, taking 
a faftious intereft in the proceedings of France, 
begin publicly to incorporate themfelves for the 
iubverfion of nothing ftiort of the whole conftitution 
of this kingdom -, to incorporate themfelves for the 
Utter overthrow of the body of its laws, civil and 
ecclefiaftiqal, and with them of the whole fyftem 
of its manners, in favour of the new conftitution, 
and of the modern ufages of the French nation, I 
think no party principle could bind the author not to 
cxprefs his fentiments ftrongly againft fuch a faftion. 
On the contrary, he was perhaps bound to mark his 
diflent, when the leaders of the party were daily go- 
ing out of their way to make public declarations in 
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pajrU^mcjat, which, notwithftanding jhc pwity of 
their intentions, had a tendency to encour^e ill- 

"defigning men in their pradbiccs againft our con- 
ftitution. 

The members of this faftion leave no doubt of 
the nature and the extent of the mifchief they mean 
to prpduce. They declare it openly and deci- 
fively. Their intentions are not left equivocaL 
They are put out of all difpute by the thanks 
which, formally and as it were ofRcially, they iffue, 
in order to recommendjj and to pronwte the cir- 
culation of the moit atrocious and treafohable li- 
bels, againft all the hitherto cheriflied objefts of 
the love and veneration of this people. Is it con- 
trary to the duty of a good fuhjeft, to reprobate 
fuch proceedings ? Is it alien to the office of a good 
memper of parliament, when fuch praftices en^ 
creafe, when the audacity of the conlpirators grows 
with their impunity, to point out m his place their 
evil tendency to the happy conftitution which he 
is chofen to guard ? Is it wrong in any fenfc, 
to render the people of England fenfible how much 
they muft fuffer it unfortunately fuch a wicked fee-, 
tipn ihould becorhe poffefled in this country of. 
the fame power which their allies in the very next 
to us have fo perfidiouflly ufuiped, and fo outra- 
geoufly abufed ? Is it inhuman to. prevent, if poffi- 
ble, the fpilling of tbdr blood, or imprudent to 

. guard againft the efFuiion of our own ? Is it con- 
trary to any of the honeft principles of party, or re- 
pugnant to any of the known duties of friendftiip 
tor any fenator, refpedtfuUy, and amicably, to cau- 
tion his brother members againft countenancing by 
inconGderate expreffions a fort of proceeding which 
it is impoffible they.fhould deliberately approve ? 

He had undertaken to demonftrate, by arguments 
which he thought could not be refuted, and by do- 
cunaents, which he was fure could not be denied, 
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that no comparifon was to be made between the Brf^ 
tifh government, and the French ufurpation. — Thai 
thdy who endeavoured nnadly to compare them^ 
were by no means making the comparifon of one 
good fyflem with another good fyftem, which va- 
ried only in local and circumftantjal differences ^ 
much Icfs, that they were holding out to us a fupcr 
rior pattern of legal liberty, which we might fubr 
fticuce la the place of our old^ ^nd, as they defcribc 
it, fupcrannuated conftitution* He meajrit to de^ 
monftratei that the French fcheme was not a com- 
parative good, but a pofitiye evil, — That the quef- 
tion did not at all turn, as it had been Hated, 
on a parallel between a monarchy and a republic. 
He denied that the prefent Ichenie of things in 
France, did at all deferye the reipeftable name of a 
republic: he had therefore no comparifon be- 
tween mpnarchies and republics to. make,— Thaf 
. what was done in France was a wild attempt to me- 
thodize anarchy ; to perpetuate and fix diforder.— 
That it was a foul, impious, monftrous thing, whol- 
ly out of the <:ourfe of moral nature. He un- 
dertook to prove, that it was generated in trea- 
chery, fraud, falfehood, hypocrify, and unprovoked 
murder. — He- offered to make out, that tnofe who 
have led in that bufinefs, had condiifted themfelves 
with the utmoft perfidy to dieir coUeajgues in func- 
tion, and with the mofl flagrant perjury both for- 
wards their king and their conflituents ; to the one 
of whom the affembly had fwom fealty, and to the 
other, when un.der no fort of yiolence or conflraint, 
they had fwol*n a full obedience to infltruftions. — 
That by the terror of affaffination they had driven 
away a very gre^t number of the members^ fo as to 
produce a falfe appearance of a majority. — Tha? 
this fiftitious majority had fabricated a conftitution^ 
which as now it ftands, is a tyranny far beyond 
^y example that can l?e fouxid in die civilized 
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European world of. our age; that dicreforc the 
lovers of it muft be lovers, not of liberty, but, if 
they at all underftand it, of the loweft and bafeft of 
^ fervitude. 

He propofed to prove, that the prefent ftate of 
thmgs in France is not a tranfient evil, producftive, 
as fomc have too favourably reprefented it, of 4 
lafting good -, but that the prefent evil is only the 
means of producing future, and (if that were poffible) 
worfe evils. — That it. is not, an undigeftcd, imper-r 
fed, and crude fcheme of liberty, which may gradu-. 
ally be mellowed and ripened into an orderly and 
focial freedom; but that it is fo fundamentally wrong, 
as to be utterly incapable of correding itfclf by 
any length of time, or of being formed into anv 
mode of polity, of which a member of the houfe 
of commons could publicly declare his approba-* 
tion. 

If it had been permitted to Mr. Burke, he would 
have Ihewn diftindly, and in detail, that what the 
^fftwbly callbg itfelf national, had held out as a large 
and liberal toleration, is in reality a cruel and uir- 
fidious religious perfecution; infinitely more bitter 
than any which had been heard of within this cen- 
tury. — That it had a feature in it worfe than the 
old perfecutions. — That the old perfecutors afted, 
or pretended to aft, from zeal towards fome fyftem 
of piety and virtue : they gave ftrong preferences 
to their own ; and if daey drove people frpm one 
religion, they provided for them another, in which 
men mig[^t take refuge, and exped confolation. — 
^^liat theu" new perfecution is not agaiilfl: a variety 
in confcience, but againft all confcience. — That it 
profcfles coptempt towards its objedj and whilft 
It treats all religion with fcorn, is not fo much as 
fieutral about the nfiodes: It unites the oppofitc 
evils of intolerance and of indifference. 
... •" •' ■ - •• - He 
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He could have proved that it is fo &r from re- 
]eftingtefts(as unaccountably had been afferted) that 
the aflembly had impofed tefts of a peculiar hardfhip^ 
arifing from a cruel and premeditated pecuniary fraud : 
tefts againft old principles, fanftioned by the laws, and 
binding upon the confcience. — That thefe tefts were 
not impofed as titles to fome new honour or fome 
new benefit, but to enable men to hold a poor com- 
penfation for their legal eftates, of which they had 
been unjuftly deprived; and, as they had before 
been rieduced froni affluence to indigence, fo on 
refufal to fwear againft their confcience, they are 
now driven from indigence to famine, and treated 
with .every pofTiblc degree of outrage, infult, and 
inhumanity. — That thefe tefts, which their impolers 
well knew would not be taken, were intended for* 
the very purpofe of cheating their miferable viftims 
out of the compenlation which the tyrannic im- 
poftors of the aflfembly had previoufly and pur- 
pofely rendered .the public unable to pay. That 
thus their ultimate violence arofe from their prigi- 
nal fraud. 

He would have fhewn that the univerfal peace 
und concord amongft nations, which thefe common 
enemies to mankind had held out with the fame frau^ 
dulent ends and pretences with which they had uni- 
formly conduced every part of their proceedings, 
was a co^rfe and clumfy deception, unworthy to be 
propofed as an example, by an informed and fa- 
gacious Britifh fenator, to any other country.— 
That far from peace and good-will to men, they 
meditated war againft all other governments; and 
propofed fyftematically to excite in them all the very 
worft kind of leditions, in order to lead to their com- 
mon deftru6tion. — That they had difgovered, in the 
few inftances in which they have hitherto had the 
power of difcovering it, (as at Avignon, and in 

the 
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the Comtat, at Cavailhon and at Carpentras) 
in what a favage manner they mean to conduft 
the feditipns and wars they have planned againft 
their neighbours for the fake of putting themfelves 
at the head of a confederation of republics as wild 
and as mifchievous as their own. He would have 
fhewn in what manner that wicked fcheme was 
carried on in thofe places, without being direftly 
either owned or difclaimed> m hopes that the un- 
done people fhould at length be obliged to fly to 
their tyrannic proteftion, as fome fort of refuge 
from their barbarous and treacherous hoftility. He 
would have fhewn from thofe examples, that neither 
this nor any other fociety could be in fafety as 
long as fuch a public enemy was in a condition to 
continue direftly or indireftly fuch praftices againft 
its peace. — That Great Britain was a principal ob- 
jeft of their machinations j and that they had be- 
gun by eftablilhing correlpondences, communica- 
tions, and a fort of federal union with the faftious 
here. — That no praftical enjoyment of a thing fo 
imperfeft and precarious, as human happinefs muft 
be, even under the very beft of governments, could 
be a fecurity for the exiftence of thefe govern- 
ments, during the prevalence of the principles of 
France, propagated from that grand fchool of gvery 
diforder, and every vice. 

He was prepared to fliew the madnels of their 
declaration of the pretended rights of manj the 
childifh futility of fome of their maxims ; the grols 
and ftupid abfurdity and palpable falfity of others ; 
and the mifchievous tendency of all fuch declara- 
tions to the wellbeing of men and of citizens, and the 
fafety and profperity of every juft commonwealth, 
lie was prepared to fliew that, in their conduft, 
the aflfembly had direftly violated not only every 
juft prmciple of government, but every one, without 
exception^ of their own falfe or futile maxims ; and 
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' indeed every rule they had pretended to lay down 
for their own direftiori. 

In a word, he was ready to ihew, that thofe 
who could, after fuch a full and fair expofure, con- 
tinue to countenance the French infanity, were not 
miftaken politicians, but bad men ; but he thought 
that in this cafe, as in many others, ignorance had 
been the caufe of admiration. 

Thefe are ftrong affertions. They required ftrong 
proofs. The member who laid down thefe pofitions 
was and is ready to give, in his place, to each po- 
fition decifive evidence, correlpondent to the na- 
ture stnd quality of the feveral allegations. 

In order to judge on the propriety of the mterrup- 
tlon given to Mr. Burke, in his Ipeech on the com- 
mittee of the Quebec bill, it is neceflary to enquire, 
firft, whether, on general principles, Mr. Burke,, 
ought to have been fuffered to prove his aHegadons ? 
Secondly, wh(fether the time h^ had chofen was fo 
very unfcafonable as to make his exercife of a par- 
liamentary right productive of ill efFefts on his 
friends or his country ? Thirdly, whether the opi- 
nions delivered in his book, and which he had 
begun to expatiate upon that day, were in contra- 
didtion to his former principles, and inconfiftent 
with the tenor of his condu6t ? They who have rnadc 
eloquent panegyrics on the French Revolution, 
and who think a free difcuflion fo very advan- 
tageous in every cafe, and under every circum- 
ftance, ought not, in my opinion, to have pre- 

^ Vented their eulogies from being tried on the teft 
of fefts. . If their panegyric had been anfwered 
with an inveftive (bating the difference in point of 
eloquence) the one would have been as good as the 
other : that is, they would both of them have 
been good for nothing. The panegyric and the 
iatire ought to be fuffered to go to trial ; and that 
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which fKrinks from it, muft be contented to ftand 
at bed as a mere declamation. 

I do not thmk Mr. Burke was wrong in the 
courfe he took. That which feemed to be recom- 
mended to him byJMr. Pitt, was rather to extol 
the Engliih conftitution, than to attack the French* 
I do not determine what would be beft for Mr* 
Pitt to do in his fituation. I do not deny that he 
may have good reafons for his rcferve. Perhaps 
they might have been as good for a fimilar rcferve 
on the part of Mr. Fox, if his zeal had fofFpred 
him to liften to them. But there were no motives 
of minifterial prudence, or of that prudence which 
ought to guide a man perhaps on the eve of being 
miniftcr, to reftrain the author of the Refleftions. 
He is in no office under the crown j he is not the 
organ of any party. 

The excellencies of the Britiih conftitution had 
already exercifed and exhaufted the talents of the 
beft thinkers, and the moft eloquent writers and 
Ipeakers, that tlie world ever faw. But in the pre* 
fent cafe, a fyftem declared to be far better, and 
which certainly is much newer (to reftlefs and un- 
ftable minds no fmall recommendation) was held 
out to the admiration oi the good people of Eng- 
land* In that cafe, it was furely proper for thole, 
who had far other thoughts of the French conftitu- 
tipn, to fcrutinize that plan which has been recom- 
otended to our imitation by adtive and zealous fee- 
tbns, at home and abroad. Our complexion is 
fuch that we are palled with enjoyment, and ftimu* 
lated with hope; that we become kfs fenfible to 
a long-poflcffed benefit, from the wry circum- 
ftance that it is become habitual. Specipus, un- 
tried, anfd)iguous profpeifts of new advantage re- 
commend thcmfelves to the fpirit of adventure,, 
which more orJefs prevails in every mind. From * 
thia teoqKr, men, and factions, and nations coo, 
§ have 
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have facrificed the good, of which they had becil 
in aflured poffeflion, in favour of wild and irrational 
expectations. What Ihould hinder Mr. Burke, if 
he thought this temper likely, at one time or other, 
to prevail in our country, from expofing to a mul- 
titude, eager to game, the falfe calculations of this 
lottery of fraud? 

I allow, as I ought to do, for the effufions which 
come from a general zeal for liberty. This is to 
be indulged, and even to be encouraged, as long 
as the queftion Is general. An orator, above aU men, 
ought to be allowed the full and free ufe of the ' 
praife of liberty. A common place in favour of 
flavery and tyranny delivered to a popular affembly, 
would indeed be a bold defiance to all the princi- 
ples of rhetoric. But in a queftion whether any 
particular conftitution is or is not a plan of ra- 
tional liberty, this kind of rhetorical flourifti in 
favour of freedom in general, is furely a little out of 
its place. It is virtually a begging of the queftion. 
It is a fong of triumph, before the battle. 

" But Mr. Fox does not make the panegyric of 
^^ the new conftitution ; it is the deftrudtion only of 
^ the abiblute monarchy he commends." ' When 
that namelefs thing which has been lately fet up in 
France was defcribed as '* the moft ftupendous and 
*^ glorious edifice of liberty, which had been ereft- 
*^ ed on the foundation of human integrity in 
" any time or country," it might at firft, have 
led the hearer into an opinion, that the con- 
ftruftion of the new fabric was an objeft of admi- 
ration, as well as the demolition of the old. The 
gentleman, however, has explained himfelf ; and it 
would be too like that captious and cavilling fpirit, 
which I fo.perfeftly deteft, if I were to pin down 
the language of an eloquent and ardent mind, to 
the punftilious exadbiefs of a pleader. Then Mr. 
Fox did not mean to applaud that monflrous thing, 
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^Vhich, by the courtely of France, they call i cojt- 
ftitution. I eafily believe it. Fa^". from meriting 
the praifes of a great genius lilce Mr. Fox,, it can- 
not be approved by any rhan of common fenfe, oi* 
common information. He cannot admire the change 
of one piece of barbarifm for another, and a worfe^ 
He cannot rejoice at the deftrudion of a monar-* 
chy, mitigated by manners, refpcvftful to laws and 
iifages, and attentive, perhaps but too attentive to 
' public opinion, in favour of the tyranny of a licen- 
tious, ferocious, and favage multitude, without laws, 
manners, or morals, and which fo far frorh refped- 
ing the general fenfe of mankind^ infolently endea- 
vours to alter all the principles and opinions, which 
have hitherto guided arid contained the world, aqd 
to forire them into a conformity to their views and 
aftions. His mind is made to better things* 

That ^a man fhould rejoice and triumph in the 
deftrudtion of an abfolute monarchy 5 that in fuch 
an event he (hould overlook the captivity, dif- 
grace, and degradation of an unfortunate prince, 
and the continual danger to a life waic\\ exifts only 
to be endangered J that he fhould overlook the utter 
ruin of whole orders and dafles of men, extending it- 
fdf direftly, or in its neareft confequences, to at leaft 
a million of our kind, and to at leaft the temporary 
'^vretchednefs of an whole community, I do not dcr 
ny to be in fome fort natural i Becaufe, when people 
fee a political objeft, which they ardently defire, but: 
in one point of view, they are apt extremely to pal- 
fiate, or underrate the evils which may arife irt ob- 
taining it. This is no refle6tion on the humanity 
of thofe perfons. Their good-nature I aim the laft 
iTian in the world to difpute. It only (hews that 
they are not fujfficiently informed, or *fufficiently 
confiderate* When they come to refleft ferioufly 
on the tranfaftion, they will think thcmlelves bpui^d 
to examine what that objeft is that has been ac<* 
quired by all this havock. They will hardly affert 
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that £hc dcftruftion of an ^bfolute monarchy, i& 2I 
thing good in itfelf, without any fort of reference to 
the antecedent ftate of things, or to confequences 
which refult from the change i without any confider- 
ation whether a country was, to a confiderable de- 
gree, flourilhing and populous, highly cultivated, 
and highly commercial -, and whether, under that 
domination, though perfonal liberty had been pre- 
carious and infecure, property at leaft was ever 
violated. They cannot take the moral fympathies 
of the human mind along with them, in abftraftions 
feparated from the good or evil ccmdition of the 
ftate, from the quality of adions, and the charaftcr 
of the aftors. None of us love abfolute and un- 
controlled monarchy — but we could not rejoice at 
the fufferings of a Marcus Aurelius, or a Trajan, 
who were abfolute monarchs, as we do when Nero 
is condemned by the fenate to be punifhed fnore 
majorum : Nor when that monfter was obliged to 
' fly with his wife Sporus, and to drink puddle, were 
men afFefted in the fame manner, as when the ve- 
nerable Galba, with all his faults and errors, was 
murdered by a revolted mercenary foldiery ? With 
fuch things before our eyes our feelings contradift 
our theories — and when this is the cafe, the feel- 
ings are true, and the theory is falfe. All I con- 
tend for is, that in commending the deftrudtion of 
an abfolute monarchy, all the circumftames ought 
not to be wholly overlooked, as confiderations fit 
only for Ihallow and fuperficial minds. 

The fubverfion of a government, to delerve any 
praife, muft be confidered but as a ftep preparatory 
to the formation of fomething better, either in the 
fcheme of the government itfelf, or in the pcrfons 
who adminifter in it, or in both. Thefe events can- 
not in reafon be feparated. For inftance, when we 
praife our revolution of 168S, though the nation, 
m that aft, was on the defenfive, and was juftified 
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in indirring kll the evifs of a defenfive war, wt do 
not i^ft there. We always combine with the fub- 
verfion of the oH government the happy fertlemeiit 
which followed. When we eftimatc that revolu- 
tibhj we mean to comprehend in our calculatioh 
both the value of the thing parted with, and the 
valbc of the thing received in exchange. 

The burthen of prbof lies heavily oh thofe wh(> 
ti^ar to pieces the whole frame dnd contexture 6£ 
their country, that they could find no other way 
of fettling a government fit to obtain its rational 
ends, except that which they have purfued by means 
unfavourable to all the pi-eierit happihefs of millions 
of people, and to the utter ruin or feVerd hundredis 
of thbufands. In their pblitrcal arrahgemerits> men 
have no right to put the well-being of the prefent 
generation wholly out of the queftion. Perhaps 
the only moral truft with any certainty in our 
hands, is the care of our own time. With regard 
to futurity, we are to treat it like a ward. We are 
ndt fo to attempt dn improvement of his fortune, ai 
to put the Capital of his cftate to any hazard. 

It Is not worth our while to difculs, like fophifters, 
whether, in no caft, fome evil, for the fake of fome 
benefit is to be tolerated. Ndthing uriiverfal cari 
be rationally affirmed on any moral, or ariy politi- 
cal lubjeft. Pure metaphyfical abftraftion does not 
belong to thefe mattei-s. The lines of morality are 
not like the ideal lines of rtiatheroatics. They are 
broad and deep as well as long. They adVnit of ex* 
ceptrons ; they demand modifications. Thefe ex- 
ceptions and modifications are not made by the 
procefs of logic, biit by the rules of prudence. Pni- 
dence is not only the firft in rank or the virtues poli- 
tical and moral, but fhe is the direftor, the regu- 
lator, the ftandard of them all. Metaphyfics can- 
not live without definition; but prudence is cau- 
tious how ihe defines. Our ccmrcs' canndt be more 
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fearful in fuffcring fiftitious cafes to be brought b$* 
fore them for eliciting their determination on a point 
of law, than prudent moralifts are in putting ex- 
treme and hazardous cafes of cdnfcience upon emer- 
gencies not exifting. Without attempting there- 
fore to define, what never can be defined, the cafe 
of a revolution in government, this, I think, ms^ 
be fafely affirmed, that a fore and prefling evil is to 
be removed, and that a good, great in its amounts 
and unequivocal in its nature, muft be probable 
almoft to certainty, before the ineftimable price qf 
our own morals, and the well-being of a number 
of our fellow-citizens, is paid for a revolution. If 
ever we ought to be ceconomifts even to parfimonjr, 
it is in the voluntary production of evil. Every 
revolution contains in it fometbing of evil. 

It muft always be, to thofe who are the greateft 
amateurs, or even profeffors of revolutions, a mat- 
ter very hard to prove, whether the late French 
government was fo bad, that nothing worfe, in thlf 
infinite devices of men, could come in its place. 
They who have brought France to its prefent con^ 
dition ought to prove alfo, by fomething better 
than pratding about the Baftile, that their fubverted 
government was as incapable, as the prefent cer^ 
tainly is, of all improvement and correaion^ How 
dare they to fay fo who have never made that expe^ 
riment? They are experimentors by their trade^ 
They have made an hundred others, infinitely more 
hazardous. 

The Englifli admirers of the forty-eight thoufand 
republics which form the French federation, praife 
them not for what they are, but for what they are to 
become. They do not talk as politicians but as 
prophets. But in whatever character they choofe 
to found panegyric on predi6tion> it will be thought 
a little fingular to praile any work, not for its. own 
dpaerits, but for the merits ,of fomething elfc which 
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may fuccccd to it. When any political inftitution i$ 
praifed, inrpite of great and prominent faults of every 
kind, and in all its parts, it muft be fuppofed to 
have fomething excellent in its fundaniencal prin- 
ciples. Itmufl: be (hewn that it is right though 
imperfeft; that it is not only by poflibility fufcep- 
tibk of improvement, but diat it cpntains in it a 
principle tending to its melioration. 

Before they attenr)pt to fhew this progreffion of 
their favourite work, from abfolute pravity to finifhed 
perfection, they will find themfelves engaged in a 
civil war with thofe whofe caufe they maintain. 
What ! alter our fublinie conftitution, the glory of 
France, the envy of the world, the pattern for man- 
kind, the matter- piece of legiflation, the colleded 
and concentrated glory of this enlightened age ! Have 
we not produced it ready made and ready armed, ma- 
ture in its birth, a perfedl goddefs of wifdom and of 
war, hammered by our blackfmith midwives out of 
the brain of Jupiter himfelf? Have we not fworn 
our devout, profane, believing, infidel people, to an 
allegiance to this goddefs, even beforp Ihe had burft 
the dura mater y and as yet exifted only in embryo ? 
Have we aot folemnly declared this conftitution 
unalterable by any future legiflature? Have we 
not bound it on pofterity for ever, though our 
abettors have declared that no one generation is 
competent to bind another ? Have we not obliged 
d>e members of every future aflembly to qualify 
themfelve$ fpr th^ir feats by fwearing jo its con- 
iervation ? 

Indeed the French conftitution always muft (if 
tjiey do not change all their principles and funda- 
mcjit^l arrangements) be a government wholly by 
popular reprefeqtation. It muft be this or nothing. 
The French fadlion confiders as an ufurpation, as an 
atrocious violation of the indefeafible rights of man, 
#y^ry fl|;ber defcription of government. Take it- 
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or leave it ; ^t€ is no medium. » Let At irrefra- . 
gable doctors fig^ out their own coiitnoVerfy in 
^eir own waf ^ and with their own wei^>ons ^ and 
when they arc tired kt them commence a treaty 
of peace. Let the plenipotentiary fophiftdrs of Eng- 
land fetde with Ae diplomatic fophifters of France 
in what manner right is to be correfted by an info- 
lion of wrong, and how truth may be rendered m«tfc 
true by a due intermixture of falfliood. 

Having fufficiendy prcwed^ that nothing could 
make it gmeraUy improper for Mr. Burke to prov^ 
what he had alledged concerning the objedt of this 
dilpute, I pafs to the fecond queftion, that is, whe- 
ther Mr. Burke was juftified in choofing the cotit- 
mittee on the Quebec bill as the field for this difcuf- 
jRon ? If it were neceffary, it might be fhewn, that 
Mr. Burke was not the firft to bring thefe difcuffions 
into parliament, nor the firft to renew them in this 
feffion. The faft is notorious. As to the Quebet 
bill, they were introduced there for two plain rea-*- 
fons J firft, that as he thought it then not advifeabk 
to make the proceedings of the fadious focietiei 
the fubjed: of a direft modon, he had no other Way 
open to him. Nobody has attempted to fhew, that 
it Was at all admiflible into any other bufinefs before 
the houfe. Here every thing was favourable. Here 
was a bill to form a< new ccmftitution for a French 
province under Englifti dominion. The cjueftiort 
naturally arofe, whether we Ihould fettle that con- 
ftitution upon Englifli ideas, or upon French. 
This furnifhed an opportunity for examining into 
the value of the French conftitution, either confider- 
cd as applicable to colonial government, or in its own 
nature. The bill too was in a committee. By the 
privilege of fpeaking as often as he pleafed, he hoped 
jn fomc meafure w fupply the want of fupport, 
which he had but too much rcafon to apprehend. 
JUi a conuDittee it was always in his power tp bring 
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the 4ucftions from generalities to fads ; from dc* 
clamation to difcuffion. Some benefit he actually 
found from this privil^e. Thefe are plain, ob- 
vious, natural reafons for his conduft. I believe 
they are the true, and the only true ones. 

They whojuftify the frequent interruptions, which 
at length wholly difabled him from proceeding, attri- 
bute their conduft to a very different interpretation 
of his motives- They fay, that through corruption, or 
malice, or folly, he was ading his part in a plot to 
make his friend Mn Fox pafs for a republican ; and 
thereby to prevent the gracious intentions of his fo- 
vereign from taking effeft, which at that time had 
began to difclofe themfdves in his favour *. This 

is 

• To e^cplain this, it will be neceflary to advert to a para- 
graph which appeared in a paper in the minority intercft fome 
time before this debate. ** A very dark intrigue has lately been 
** difcovered, the authors of which are well known to us j but 
** until the glorious day Ihall come, when it will not be a 
** LIBEL to tell the TRUTH, we mull pot be fo regardlefs of 
** our own fafety, as to publilh their names. We will, how- 
** ever,' ftate the ftdl, leaving it to the ingenuity of our readers 
" to difcover what we dare not publi(h. 

*' Since the bufmefs of the armament againft Ruffia has been 
** under difcuffion, a great perfonage has been heard to fay, ** that 
*f he was not fo wedded to Mr. Pitt, as not to be very willing 
*' to give his confidence to Mr. Fox, if the latter fhould be 
** able, in a crifis like the prefent, to condud the eovernment 
•* of the country with greater advantage to the public.*' 

" This patriotic declaration immediately alarmed the fwarm 
*' of courtly infefts that live only in tjie funfhine of miniflerial 
•* favour. It was thought to be the forerunner of the difmif- 
•* fion of Mr. Pitt, and every engine was fet at work for the 
" purpofe of preventing fuch an event. The principle engine 
** eniployed on this occafion, was CALPMNTi*. It was whif- 
•* pered in the ear of a great perfonage, that Mr. Fox was the 
** laft man in England to be trufled by a king, becaufe he 
«* was by principle a republican, and (jonfeijuenily an 
*< enemy to monarchy. 

" In the difcuffion of the Quebec bill which ftood for yefter- 
** day, it was the intention ot fome perfons to connect with this 
'* fubjedl the French Revolution, in hopes that Mr. Fox would 
V be warmed by a colliiion with Mr. Burke^ and induced to de- 
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IS a pretty fcrious charge. This, on Mn Burke's 
part, wo\ild be fomething more than miftakcj 
fomething worfe than formal irregularity. Any 
contumely, any outrage is readily pafled over, by 
the indulgence which we all owe to fudden pafEon. 
Thefe things are foon forgot upon occafions in 
whicli all men are fo apt to foi*get themfelves. De- 
liberate mjuries, to a degree muft be remembered, 
becaufe they require deliberate precautions to be 
fecured againft their return, 

I anrt atithorized to fay for Mr. Burke, that he 
confiders that caufe afligncd for the outrage offered 
to him, is ten times worfe than the outrage itfelf. 
There is fuch a ftrange confufion of ideas on this 
fubjed, that it is far more difficult to underftand 
the nature of the charge, than to refute it when 
underftood. Mr. Fox's friends were, it feems, 
feized with a fudden panic terror left he- (hould 

•< fend that revolution in which fo much power was taken 
** from, and fo little left in, the crown, 

" Kad Mr. Fox fallen into the fnare, his fpeech on the occa- 
*' iion would have been laid before a great perfonage, as a 
" proof that a man who could defend fuch a revolution, might 
*' be a very good republican, but could not pofiibly be a frien4 
f to monarchy, 

•' But thofe who laid the fnare were difappointed ; for Mr* 
♦* Fox, in the fhort conyerfation which took place yefterday in 
f* the houfe of commons faid, that he confefledly had thought 
f« favorably of the French revolution ; but that moft certainly 
f« he never had, either in parliament or out of parliament, pro- 
f* feffed or defended republican principles," 

. Argus, April a 2d, 1791. 

Mr. Burke cannot anfwerfor the truth, nor prove the falfe- 
hood of the ftory given by the friends of the party in this paper, 
lie only knows that an opinion of its being well or ill authen- 
ticated had no influence on his conduft. He jpaeznt only, to the 
beft of his power, to guard the public againft the ill deiigns of 
fadjons out of doors. What Mr. Burke did in parliament could 
hardly have been intended to draw ^r. Fox into any declara- 
tions unfavourable to his principles, fince (by the account of 
thofe who are his friends) he had Ion? before eifeftually pre- 
vented the fuccefs of any fuch fcandalous defigns ; they nav« 
themfelvcs done away that imputation on Mr. Burke, 
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pafs for a republican* I do not think they had any 
ground for this apprehenfion. But let u&'adnnit 
diey had* What was there in the Quebec bill, ra- 
ther than in any other, which could fubjedt him or 
them to that imputation? Nothing in a difcuffion 
of the French conftitudon, which might arifc on 
the Quebec bill, could tend to make Mr. Fox 
pafs for a republican ; except he fhould take oc- 
cafion to extol that ftate of things in France, which 
affefts to be a republic or a confederacy of re- 
publics. If fuch an encomium could make any- 
unfa vourable impreflion on the king's mind,, liirely 
his voluntary panegyrics on that event, not fo much 
introduced as intruded into other debates, with 
whicli they had litde relation, muft have produced 
that effeft with much more certainty, and much 
greater force. The Quebec bill, at worft, was only 
one of thofe opportunities, carefully fought, and in- 
duftrioufly improved by himfelf. Mr. Sheridan had 
already brought forth a panegyric. on the^ French 
fyften) in a ftili higher ftrain, with foil as litde der 
mand from the nature of the bufinefs before the 
houfe, in a Ipeech too good to be fpcedily forgot- 
ten. Mr. Fox followed him without any diredt call 
from the fubjeft matter, and upon the fame ground. 
To canvafs the merits of the French conftitudon 
on the Quebec bill could not draw forth any opi- 
nions which were not brought forward before, with 
no fmall oftentation, and with very little of ne- 
ceffity, or perhaps of propriety. What mode, or 
what dme of diicuffing the conduA of the^ French 
faftion in England would not equally tend to kindle 
this enthufiafm, and afford thofe occafions for pane- 
gyric, which, far from Ihunning, Mr. Fox has always 
induftrioufly fou^t ? He hinnfelf faid very truly, in 
the jdebate, that no artifices were neceffary to draw 
from him his opinions upk>n that fubgeft. But to . 
fiiU uppn Mr. Burke for making an ufe, at worfl 
I not 
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not more irregular, of the fame liberty, is tan- 
tamount to a plain declaration, that the topic of 
France is tabooed or forbidden ground to Mr. Burke, 
and to Mr. Burke alone. But furely Mr. Fox is 
not a republican; and what fliould hinder him, 
when fuch a difcuflion came on, from clearing him- 
felf unequivocally (as his friends fay he had done 
near a fortnight before) of all fuch imputations ? 
Inftead of being a difadvantage to him, he would 
have defeated ail his enemies, and Mr. Burke, fince 
he has thought proper to reckon him amongfl: 
them. 

But it leems, fome news-paper or other had im- 
puted to hint republican principles, on occafion of 
his conduit upon the Quebec bill. Suppofing Mr. 
jBurke to have feen thefe news-papers (which is to 
foppofe more than I believe to be true) I would afk, 
when did the news-papers forbear to charge Mr. Fox, 
or Mr. Burke himfelf, with republican principles, or 
any other principles which they thought could render 
both of them odious, fometimes to one defcription 
of people, Ibmetimes to another. Mr. Burke, fince 
the publication of his pamphlet, has been a thoufand 
times charged in the news-papers with holding de- 
ipotic principles. He could not enjoy one moment 
of domeftic quiet, he could not perform the leaft 
particle of public duty, if he did not altogether 
difregard the language of thofe libels. But how- 
ever his fenfibility might be afFefted by fuch abufe, 
it would in him have been thought a mpft ridicu- 
lous reafon for (hutting up the mouths of Mr. Fox, 
or Mr. Sheridan, (q as to prevent their delivering 
their fentiments of the French revolution, — that 
forfooth, " the news-papers had lately charged Mn 
" Burke with being an enemy to liberty." 

I allow that thole gentlemen have privileges to 
which Mr. Burke has no claim. But their friends 
plight to plead thofe privileges y and not to affign bad 
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reafons, on the principle of what is fair between 
man and man, and thereby to put themfelves on ^ 
level with thofe who can fo eafily refute them. Let 
them fay at once that his reputation is of no value, 
and that he has no call to aflert it ; but that theirs 
is of infinite concern to the party and the public ; 
and to that ccnfideration he ought to facrifice all 
his opinions, and all his feelings. 

In that language I fhould hear a ftyle corrc- 
fpondenc to the proceeding; lofty, indeed, but plain 
and confident. AdAft, however, for a moment, and 
merely for argument, that this gentlenian had as 
good a right to continue as they had to begin thefc 
difcuflions, in candour and equity they muft allow 
that their voluntary defcant in praife of the French 
conftitution was as much an oblique attack ori Mr- 
Burke, as Mr. Burke's enquiry into the foundation 
of this encomium could poflibly be conftrued into 
an imputation upon them. They well knew, that 
he felt like other men 5 and of courfe he would 
think it mean and unworthy, to decline afferting in 
his place, and in the front of able adverfaries, the 
principles of what he had penned in his clofet, 
without an opponent before him. They could not 
but be convinced, that declamations of this kind 
would rouze him j that he muft think that coming 
from men of their calibre^ they were highly mif- 
chievous ; that they gave countenance to bad men, 
and bad defigns ; and, though he was aware that the 
handling fuch matters in parliament was delicate, 
yet he was a man very likely, whenever much againft 
his will they were brought there, to refolve that 
there they Ihould be thoroughly fifiied. Mr. Fox, 
early in the preceding feflion, had public notice 
from Mr. Burke of the light in which he con- 
fidered every attempt to introduce the example 
of France into the politics of this country ; and 
of his rcfolution to break with his beft friends, 
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and to join with his worft enemies to prevent it. He 
hoped, that no fuch neceffity would ever exjft. But 
in cafe it flioiild, his determination was made! The 
party knew perFcftly that he would at leaft defend 
himfelf. He never intended to- attack Mr. Fox, 
nor did he attack him dire(5tly or indircftly. His 
fptech kept *to" its matter. No perfonality was 
employed even in the remoteft allufion. He never 
did impute to that gentleman any republican prin- 
ciples, or any other bad principles or bad conduft 
wnatfocver. It was far from his%ords; if was far 
from his heart. It muft be remembered, that not- 
witiiftanding Mr. Fox, in order to fix on Mr. Burke 
an unjuftifiable change of opinion, and the foul 
crirhe of teaching a fet of maximis to a boy, and 
aftferward^, when thefe maxims becanrie adiilt in his 
mature age, of abandoning both the difciple and 
the dodrine, Mr. Burke never attempted, in any 
on6 particular, either to criminate or to recrimi- 
nate. It may be faid, that he had notfiing of the 
kirid in his power. This he does not controvert. 
He certainly had it not in his inclination.' That 
geiitleman had as litde ground for the charges which 
he was fo eafily provoked to make upon him. 

The gentlemen of the party (I include Mr. Fox) 
have been kind enough to confider the difpute 
brought on by this bufinels, and their confequent 
fepiration of Mr. Burke from their corps, as a 
matter of regret and uneafinefs. I Cannot be of 
opinion, that by his exclufion they have had any 
lofs at all. A man whofe opinions are fo very ad- 
verfe to theirs, adverfe, as it was expreffed, " as 
" pole to pole," fo mifchievoufly ia? well as fo di- 
reftly adverfe, that they found themfelves under die 
neceffity of folemnly difclaimihg them in full parlia- 
ment, fiich a man muft ever be to therii a rpoft un- 
feenily and unprofitable incumbrance. A co-opera- 
tion with him could only ferve to einbarrafs them in 
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all their councils. They have bcfidcs pi^blickly re- 
prefentedhim as a man capable ofabuUng thedpci- 
lity and confidence of ingenuous youth; apdj^for^a 
bad reafon, or for no reafon, of difgracing his whcJ^ 
public life by a fcandalous contradi6tion of every one 
of his own afts, writings, and declarations. If thcfe 
charges be true, their exclufion of fuch ^ perfon 
from their body is a circumftance which does .equal 
honour to their juftice and their prudence. If tiiey 
exprefs a degree of fenfibility in being oUiged to 
execute this wife and juft fentence, from a CJonfi- 
deration of foniie amiable or fome pleafant quali- 
ties which in his private life their former friend may 
happen to poffefs, they add, to the praife of their 
wildom and firmnefs, the merit of great tendernefs 
of heart, and humanity of difpofition. 

On their ideas, the new Whig party have, in my 
opinion, afted as became them. The author of 
the Refleftions, however, on his part, cannot, with- 
out great fliame to himfelf, and without entailing 
everlafting difgrace on his pofterity, admit the truth 
or juftice of the charges which have been m^dc 
upon him ; or allow that he has in thofe Refledions 
difcovered any principles to which honeft men are 
bound to declare, not a fhade or two of diffent, but 
a total fiindanriental oppofition. fie muft beUeve, 
if he does not mean wilfully to abandon his cauf? 
and his reputation, that principles fundamentally at 
variance with thofe of his book, are fundamentally 
falfe. What thofe principles, the antipodes to his, 
really are, he can only difcover from that contrariety. 
He is very unwilling to fuppofe, that the do(5trine$ 
of fome books lately circulated are the principles 
of the party^ j though, from the vehement declara^ 
tions againft his opinions, he is at Ibnie lofe how tq 
judge ctherwife. 

For the prefent, my plan does not render it nc- 
ceflary to fay any thing further concerning the nie- 
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rits either of the one fet of opinions or the other* 
* The author would have difcuffed the merits of 
both in his place, but he was not permitted to 
do fo. 

I pafs to the next head of charge, Mr. Burke's 
inconfiftency. It is certainly a great aggravation of 
the fault of embracing falfe opinions, that in doing- 
fo, in his cafe, he is not fuppofed to fill up a. 
void, but that he is guilty of a derelidion of 
opinions that are true and laudable. This is the great 
gift of the charge againft him. It is not fo much 
that he is wrong in his book (that however is 
alledged alfo) as that he has therein belyed his 
whole life. I believe (if he could venture to va- 
lue himfelf upon any thing) it is on the virtue of 
confiftency that he would value himfelf the mpft. 
Strip him of this, and you leave him naked indeed. 

In the cafe of any man who had written fome- 
thing, and ipoken a great deal, upon very multifa- 
rious matter, during upwards of twenty-five year^ 
public fervice, and in as great a variety of import- 
ant events as perhaps have ever happened in the 
fame number of years, it would appear a little hard, 
in order to charge fuch a man with inconfiftency, 
to lee coUefted by his friend, a - fort of digeft of 
his fayings, even to fuch as were merely Iportive 
and jocular. This digeft, however, has been 
made, with equal pains and partiality, and without 
bringing out thofe paffages of his writings which 
might tend to fhew with what reftriftions any ex- 
preflions, quoted fi-om him, ought to have been 
underftood. From a great ftatefman he did not 
quite expeft this mode of inquifition. If it only 
appeared in the works of common p'amphleteers, 
Mr. Burke might fafely truft to his reputation. 
When thus urged, he ought, perhaps, to do a little 
more. It fhall be as little as poffible, for I hope 
not much is wanting. To be totally filent on his 
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charges would not be refpeflful to Mr. Fox. Ac- 
cufations fometimes derive a weight from the per- 
fons who make them, to which they are not en- 
tided from their matter. 

He that thinks that the Britifli conftitiition otight 
to confift of the three members, of three very dif- 
ferent natures, of which it does aftually confift, and 
. thinks it his duty to preferve each of thofe mem- 
bers in its proper place, and with its proper pro- 
portion of power, muft (as each Ihall happen to be 
attacked) vindicate the three feverai parts on the 
fcveral principles peculiarly belonging to them. He 
cannot ajQert the democratic part on the princi- 
ples on which monarchy is fupported ; nor can he 
fupport monarchy on the principles of democracy; 
nor can he maintain ariftocracy on the grounds 
of the one or of the other, or of both. All thefc 
he muft fupport on grounds that are totally differ- 
ent, though praftically they may be, and happily 
with us they are, brought into one harmonious body. 
A man could not be confiftent in defending fuch 
various, and, at firft view, difcordant parts of a 
mixed conftitution, without that fort of inconfifl- 
cncy with which Mr. Burke ftands charged. 

As any one of the great members of this conftitu- 
tion happen to be endangered, he that is a friend to 
all of them choofes and preffes the topics neccflary 
for the fupport of the part attacked, with all the 
ftrength, the earneftnefs, the vehemence, with all the 
power of ftating, of argument, and of colouring, which 
he happens to poflefs, and which the cafe demands. 
He is not to embarrafs the minds of his hearei«, or 
to encumber, or overlay his fpeech, by bringing 
into view at once (as if he were reading an aca- 
demic lefture) all that may and ought, when a juft 
occafion prefents itfelf, to be faid in favour of th^ 
oilier members. At that time they are out of the 
cburt| thore is no queftion concerning them. 
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Whilft he cfppofcs his defence on 'the part 'iVhetdf 
the attack is made, he prcfumcs> that for his regard 
to the juft rights of all the reft, he has credit in every 
candid rhind. He ought not to apprehend, that his 
.raifing fences about popular privileges this day, will 
infer that he ought, on the next, to concur with thote 
who would pull down the throne : becaufe on the 
next he defends the throne, it ought not to be fup-^ 
pofed that he has abandoned the rights of the 
people. 

A man who, among various objefts of his equal 
regard, is fecurc of Ibme, and full of anxiety for 
the fate of others, is apt to go to much greater 
fcngths in his preference of the objefts of his imme- 
diate folicitude than Mr. Burke has ever done. A 
man fo circumftanced often feems to undervalue, to 
vilify, almoft to reprobate and difown, thofe that are 
out of danger. This is the voice of nature and 
truths ;and not of inconfiftency and falfe pretence. 
The danger of any thing very dear to us, removes, 
for the moment, every other affeftion from the 
mind. When Priam had his whole thoughts em- 
ployed on the body of his Hc&OTi he repels with 
indignation, and drives from him with a thoufand 
reproaches, his lurviving fons, who with an officious 
piety crouded about him to offer their afTiftance^ 
A good critic (there is no better than Mr. Fox) 
would fay, that this is ^ mafter-ftroke, and marks a 
deep underftariding of nature in the father of poetry- 
He would defpife a Zoilus, who would conclude 
from this paflfage that Homer meant to reprefent 
this man of afHiftion as hating or being indifferent 
and cold in his afFeftions to the poor reliques of 
his houfe, or that he preferred a dead carcafe to his 
living children. 

Mr. Burke does not fbnd in need of an allowance 
of this kind> which, if he did, by candid critics ought 
to be granted to hini* If the principles of a mixed 
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tonftiwtiofi be admitted, he wants rib more to juftifr 
to confiftency every thing fee has fald and done during 
the courfe of a political life juft touching to its 
clofe* I believe thai gentleman has kept him- 
Iclf more clear of running into the falhibn of wild 
vifionary theories, or of feeking popularity, throum 
every means, than any man perhaps ever did in the 
famfc fituation. 



the diflenting teachers another flibfcriptioh' tn the 
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place of that which was then taken away. Neithei* 
at (hat time was reproach of inconfiftency brought 
againft him. People could then diftinguifh between, 
a difference in conduA, under a variation of cir- 
cumftances, and an inconfiftency in principle. It 
was not then thought neceffary to be freed of him as 
of an incumbrance, 

Thefe inftances, a ' few among many> are pro- 
duced as an anfwer to the infinuation of hh 
having purlued high popular courfes, which in 
his late book he has abandoned. Perhaps in his 
whole life he has never omitted a fair occafion, with 
whatever rilque to him of obloquy as an indivi- 
dual, with whatever detriment to his intereft as a 
member of oppofition, to affert the very fame doc- 
trines which appear in that book. He told the 
Houle> upon an important occafion> and pretty early 
in his fer vice, that *' being warned by the ill tSc6k 
** of a contrary procedure in great examples, he 
'^ had taken his ideas of liberty very low ; in order 
'' that they Ihould ffick to him, and that he might 
*' flick to them to the end of his life." 

At popular eledlions the moft rigorous cafiiifts 
will remit a little of their feverity. They will 
allow to a candidate fome unqualified efFufions 
in favour of freedom, without binding him to 
adhere to them in their utmoft extent. But Mr^ 
Burke put a more ftrift rule upon himfelf than 
moft moralifts would put upon others. At 
his firft offering himfelf to Briftol, where he was 
almoft fure he fliould not obtain, on that or any oc- 
cafion, a fi%leTory vote, (in fadt he did obtain but 
one) and rcfted wholly on the Whig intereft, he 
thought himfelf bound to tell to the eleftors, both 
before and after his election, exaftly what a reprc- 
fentative they had to expeft in him, 

*• Th« dijiinguijhing part of our conftitution (he 

•• faid) 
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** faid) is its liberty. To prefervc that liberty in- 
^* violate, is the peculiar duty and proper truft of a 
** member of the houfc of commons. But the li- 
** berty, the only liberty I mean, is a liberty con- 
^^ hefted with order^ and that not only exifts with 
** order and virtue, but cannot exift at all without 
*' them. It inheres in good and fteady govern- 
^^ mtnt, zs in its fuifiance and vital principle.'* 

The liberty to which Mr. Burke declared him- 
felf attached, is not French liberty. That liberty 
is nothing but the rein given to, vice and confofion. 
Mr. Burke was then, as he was at the writing of his 
Refleftions, awfully impreffed with the difficultieR 
arifing from the complex ftatc of our conftitution 
and our empire, and that it might require, in dif- 
ferent emergencies different forts of exertions, and 
the lucceffive call upon all the various principles 
which uphold and juftify it. This will appear from 
what he faid at the clofe of the poll.— 

*^ To be a good member of parliament is, let me 
** tell you, no eafy taflc; efpecially at diis time, 
*r when there is fo ftrong a dilpofirion to run into 
* the perilous extremes oi Jervile compliance, or 
** wild popularity. To unite circumfpeftioh with 
^ vigour, is abfolutely neceflary j but it is extreme- 
^ ly difficult. We are now members /or a rich 
*• commercial city ; this city, however, is but a part 
'^ of a rich commercial natiouy the interefts of which 
** are various, multiform, and intricate. We arc 
^ members for that great nation which, however, is 
•* itfelf but part of a great empire , extended by our 
•* virtue and our fortune to the fartheft limits of 
^ the eift and of the weft. M thefe wide-fpread 
" interefts muft be c<mftdered\ muft be compared \ 
*' muft be reconciled, if poffible. We- are memberr 
•• for ?i free country j and furely we all know that 
•* the machine of a free conftitution is no firkpli^ 
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*^ thing; but as intricate and as ddicate^ as it k 
^« valuable, Wc arc members in a great and an^ 
" tient MONARCHY i and wi muft fr^rve religmjfy 
** the. true legal rights ^ftbe/overeign, which form the 
*' key'ftone that binds together the noble and ^^U^ 
" conftruSled arch of our empire and our confiitution. 
** A conftitution made up of balanced fowers^ muft 
^' ever be a critical thii^. As fuch I mean to touch 
** that part of it which €on)es within my reach." 

In this manner Mr. Burke fpoke to his c^nfti* 
tuents leventeen years ago* He fpoke, not lUce ^ 
partizan of one particular member of our confti- 
tution, but as a pcrfon ffron^y, and on principle, 
attached to them all. He thought thefe great an4 
el&ntial members ought to be preferved, and pre-* 
ierved each in its place > and that the monc^chy 
ought not onlv to be lecured in ita peculiar e^^ 
iftence, but in its prc-*eminence too, as the prefid- 
ing and tonne^ii^ principle of the whole. Let it 
be coAfiderc^i whether the language of his book, 
printed in 17 90, difi^rs firom bis Ipeech at Briftoi 

^ 1774- 

With equal juftice his opinions on the American 
war are introduced, as if in his late work he had 
belied his conduA and opinions in the debs^e& 
which arofe upon that gjreat event. On the Ameri- 
can war he never had any opinions which he has feen 
Qccafionto^ retraft, or which he has ever rerr^Aed. 
He indeedi differs effentially itom Mr. Fox as to the 
caufe of that war. Mr* Fox h'a3 bc^npleafed to fay> 
tlxat the Americana^ rebelled, ' becaufc .th«y thoughts 
* they had riot eigoyed l^e^ty enough/ This. caur<r 
of the vfdx from him I have beard of jtor the iirft time* 
It is true that thpfe who Simulated the natloq to 
tKat meafure, did frequently urge this. topic. They 
concendedV that the Americans had from the begin- 
ning aimed at independence i that from the begn- 
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ning they meant wholly to throw off the authbrity 
of the crown, and to break their conncftion with 
the paf ent country. This Mr. Burke never believed. 
When he nnoved his fecond conciliatory prc^ofition 
in the year 1776, he entered into the difcuffion of 
this point at very great length; and from nine fe- 
. veral heads of prefumption, endeavored to prove the 
charge upon that people not to be true* 

If the principles of all he has faid and wrote 
on the occafion^ be viewed with common tem- 
per, the gentlemen of the party will perceive, daat 
on a ftippofition that the Americans had re- 
belled merely in order to enlarge their liberqr, 
Mr. Burke would have thought very differently of 
the American caufe. What might have been in the 
fecret thoughts of fomc of their leaders it is im- 
poffible to lay. As far as a man, {o locked up as 
I>r. Franklin, could be expefted to communicate his 
id6as, I believe he opened them to Mr. Burke. It 
was^, I think, the very day before he fet out for Ame- 
rica, that a very long converfation paffed between 
them, and with i greater airof opennefs on the Doc- 
tor's fide, dlan Mr. Burke had obferved in him be- 
fore; In this difcourfe Dr. Franklin lamented, and 
with apparent fincerity, the feparation which he 
feared was inevitable between Great Britain and her 
colonies. He certainly (poke of it as an event which 
gave him the greateft concern. America, he iaidj • 
would never again fee fuch h^py days as Ihe had 
paffed under the proteftion of England. He obferved, 
that ours was the only inftance of j^ great empire, in 
which the moft diftant parts and riicmbers had been 
as .well governed as. the metropolis and its vicinage: 
But that the Americans were going to lofe the means 
which fecured to them this rare and precious advan- 
tage. Tbe queftion with* them was not whether they 
v/ere to.remain as they had been before the troubles, 
for better, he allowed they could not hope to be; 
' D3 but 
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but whether they were to give up fo happy a fitua-» 
tion without a flxuggle ? Mr, Burke had feveral 
other converfatioAS with him about that time, in none 
of which, fourcd and exafperated as his mind certainly 
was, did he difcover any other wifli in favour of 
America than for a fecurity to its ancient condi- 
tion. Mr. Burke's converfation with other Amerir 
cans was large indeed, and his enquiries extenfive an4 
diligent. Trufting to the refult of all thefe means 
of information, but trufting much more in the pub-.^ 
lie prefumptive indications I have juft referred to, 
and to the reiterated folemn declarations of their 
aflemblies, he always firmly believed that they were 
purely on the defenfive in that rebellion. He con- 
fidercd the Americans as ftanding at that time, and 
in that controverfy, in the fame relation to Eng- 
land, as England did to king James the Second, ifl 
1688. He believed, that Uiey had taken up arms 
from one motive onlyj that is our attempting 
to tax them without their confent; to tax theix^ 
for the purpofes of maintaining civil and military 
eftablifliments. If this attempt of ours could have 
been praftically eftablifhed, he thought with them, 
that their aflemblies would become totally ufelefs y 
that under the fyftem of policy which was then 
purfued, the Americans could have no fort of fe- 
curity for their laws or liberdes, or for any part of. 
them i and, that the very cireumftance of our free- 
dom would have augmented the weight of their 
flavery, 

Confidering the Americans on that defenfive foot- 
ing, he thought Great Britain ought inftandy to 
have clofed with them by the repeal of the taxing 
aft. He was of opinion that our general rights 
ever that country would have been preferved by 
this timely conceflion*. When, inftead of this, 

• See his fpccch on American taxation, the r 9th of April, 1 774. 
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a Bofton port bill, a Maflachufet!s charter bill, 
a Filhery bill, an Intercourfe bill, I know not 
how many hoftilc bills ruflicd out like fo many 
tempefts from all points of the compafs, and 
were accompanied firft with great fleets and ar- 
mies of Englifh, and followed afterwards widi great 
bodies of foreign troops, he thought that their 
caufe grew daily better, becauife daily more defen- 
five i dnd that ours, becaufe daily more ofFenfive, 
grew daily worfe. He therefore in, two motions, 
in two fucceflivc yearsj propofed in parliament 
many conceflions beyond what he had reafon to 
think in the beginning of the troubles would ever 
be ferioufly demanded. 

So circumflanced, he certainly never could and 
never did wilh the colonifts to be fubdued by 
arms. He was fully perfuaded, that if fuch fhould 
be the event, they mufl: be held in that fubdued 
ftate by a great Ixxiy of Handing forces, and per- 
haps of foreign forces. He was Itrorigly of opmion, 
that fuch armies, firft viftorious over Engliftimen, 
in a conflia for E^nglifh conftitutional rights and 
privileges, and afterwards habituated (though in 
America) to keep an Englifli people in a ftate 
pf abjeft fubjeftion, would prove fatal in die end 
to the liberties of England itfelf i that in the mean 
time this military fyftcm would lie as an oppreflTivc 
burthen upon the national finances ; that it would 
conftantly breed and feed new difcufTions, full of 
heat and acrimony, leading poffibly to a new feries 
of wars 5 and that foreign powers, whilft we con- 
tinued in a ftate at once burthened and diftrafted, 
muft at length obtain a decided fuperiority over us. 
On what part of his late publication, or on what 
-expreffion that might have efcaped him in that 
work, is any man authorized to charge Mr. Burke 
with a contradiftion to the line of his conduft, 
and to the current of his doftrines on the American 
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war ? The pamphlet is h thq hands pf his aceuilers^ 
let them point but the palT^gc if they can. 

Incjeed, the author has been well fifted ^nd Icru- 
tinized by hif friends, tjc is eyen called tp an 
accouhf for every jocular and light exprelTion. A 
ludicrojus picjiure which hp ma^e with reg^afcj to 
^ p^afTage ip the fpeech of a* late minifter, has 
been brought up. againft him. Tf'hat paflage con- 
tained a larpentatipn for the'Iofs of mpnarchytq the 
Arnericfansi af^er' they Had feparated from Great 
Britain. * He thought i't tp be unfeafpnabk, ill 
judged, and ill forted with th^e circymftances pf all 
the parties.' Mr.* purke, it feenris, cpnJTidered it 
ridiculous to lament the lofs of fome ppi^arch' gr 
people, at the mpment they had 
their allegiance to theirs i^d P^yt 
e time w^en they had broken olf 
h this nation, ai>d had allied jhera- 
!:oemies.' fl? certainly rpuft have 
to ricjicule: andj Ap^ that u is 
i?n)Qry, (oe had, I beJieye, whol- 
pir^umftpce) he recQlIefis that l^e 
fome leyity, Bu? i? 'it ""a fair infc- 
t ■ op this unfeafpnablc lan)ejitation, 
I an eoemj to monarchy either in 
)th^r couiitry ? Thp cp^otr^^y pf r- 
e 'inferred^ if any thipg at ajl can 
pleafantries good or ba,d. Is it foif 
r any thing he ha? fald or doae re- 
mericao war, that he is tp enter 
into an ^lliance off? nfive: and defenfiye ^jth every 
rebellion, in every country, u^der every circum- 
ffance, aY " lifed upon whatever pretence?. Is it 
becau'fe,"! d* not wifh the Americans tp be fub- 
dued' by s, that he muft'be inconfi%nt with 
himfelf; i reprobates* the conduft of thpfe fo-. 
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cieties in England, who alledging no one aft of ty- 
ranny or oppreflion, and complaining of no hoftik 
attempt agamft our anticnt laws, rights, and ufages, 
are now endeavourii^g to work the deftnidtion of the 
crown of this kingdom, and the whole of its con- 
ftitution? Is he obliged, from the cpnceffions he 
wiflied to be made to the colonies, to keep any terms 
with thofe clubs and federations, who hold out to us 
as a pattern for imitation, the proceedings in France 
in which a king, who had voluntarily and formally di- 
vefted himfelf of the right of taxation, and of all 
other fpeciesvof arbitrary power, has been dethroned ? 
— Is it becaufe Mr. Burke wiflied to h^ve America 
rather conciliated than vanquiflied, that he niuft wifli 
well to the iarmy of republics which are fet up in 
France; a country wherein not the people, buttbemo- 
narch was wholly on the defenfive (a poor, indeed, and 
ff eble defenfive) to preferve Jome, fragments of the 
royal authority againft a determined and delp^eriatc 
body of confpirators, whofe objeft it . ^as, with 
whatever certainty of crimes, with wh^teyer hazard 
of war and every other fpecies of calamity, to anni- 
hilatje the whole oi xhzx, authority; to level all ranks, 
orders, and diftinftions in the ftafe; and utterly to 
deflroy p^roperty, not more by their adb than in 
their principles I 

Mr. BurkQ ha.s tjcen alfo reproached with, an in- 
confiftcncy betw^^n his late writings and his former 
conduft, becaufe he had prbpofed in parliament 
feveral-oeconomical, leading to feveral constitutional 
reforms. Mr. Burke thought, with a majority of 
the Houfe of Commons, that the influence pf the 
crown at one time was too great; but after hi3 Ma- 
jelly had by a gracious meflage, ^d feveraj fubfe- 
quent afts of parliament, reduced it to a. ftandard 
which fatis6ed Mr. Fox himfelf and, apparcndy at 
Icafl, cpi^tented whoever wiflied to go farthefliin that 
redvi<ftion, is Mn 3wke tp^Uow thatit wQ]nJd,be right 
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for us to proceed to indefinite lengths upon that fub- 
je6t ? that it would therefore be juftifiable in a people 
Cwing allegiance to a nnonarchy, and profefling to 
maintain it, not to reduce^ but wholly to take away all 
prerogative, and ^//influence whatfoever ? — Muft his 
having nnade, in virtue of a plan of oeconomical re- 
gulation, a reduftion of the influence of the crown, 
that it would be right in the French or in us to 
bring a king to fo abjeft a ftate, as in fundion not 
to be lb relpeftable as an under fherifF, but in per- 
fon not to differ from the condition of a mere pri- 
foner ? One would think that fuch a thing as a me- 
dium had never been heard of in the moral world. 

This nKxle of arguing from your having done. 
my thing in a certain line, to the neceflity of do- 
ing every thing, has political confcquences of- other 
moment than thofe of a logical fallacy. If no man 
can propofe any diminution or modification of an 
.invidious or dangerous power or influence in go- 
' vernment, without entitling friends turned into 
advcrfaries, , to argue him into the deftruftion of 
. all prerogative, and to a fpoliation of the whole 
patronage of royalty, I do not know what can 
more cfFcftually deter perfons of fober minds . 
from engaging in any reform; nor how the 
worft enemies to the liberty of the fubjeft could 
contrive any method more fit to bring all correc- 
tives on the power of the crown into fulpicion an4 
difrcpute, • ^ 

If, fay his accufcrs, the dread of too great influence 
in the crown of Great Britain could juftify the degree 
of reform which he adopted, the dread of a return 
under the defpotifm of a monarchy might juftify the 
people of France in going much further, and reduc- 
ing monarchy to its prefent nothing. Mr. Burke does 
no*t allow, that a fufiicient argument ad hominem is ' 
inferable from thofe premifes. If the horror of the 
cxceflesof an abfolute monarchy furnilhes a reafon for 
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tbolilhing it, no monarchy once abfolute (all have been 
fo at one period or other) could ever be limited. It 
muft be dcftroyed J otherwife no way could be founC 
to quiet the fears of thofe who were formerly fub- 
jefted to that fway. But the principle of Mr. Burke's 
proceeding ought to lead him to a very different 
<;onclufion ; — to this conclufion, — that a monar- 
chy is a thing perfedtly fufceptible of reform -, per- 
feftly fufceptible of a balance of power > and that, 
when reformed and balanced, for a great country, it . 
is the beft of all governments. The example of our 
country. might have led France, as it has led him, 
to percqive that monarchy is not only reconcila- 
ye to liberty, but that it may be rendered a great 
^d ftable fecurity to its perpetual enjoyment. No 
correftiyes which he propofed to the power of the 
crown could lead him to approve of a pJan of 
^ republic (if fo it may be reputed) which has 
no cprredlives, and which he believes to be inca- 
pable of admitting any. No principle of Mr. 
Burke's conduft or writings obliged him, firom 
confiftency, to become an advocate for an ex- 
i:hange of mifchiefs; no principle of his could 
icompel him to juftify the fetting up in the place 
of a mitigated monarchy, a new and far more 
delpopc power, under which there is no trace of 
liberty, except what appears in confuiion wd in 
crime. 

Mr. Burke does not admit that the faftion pre- 
dominant in France have abplifhed their monarchy 
and the orders of their ftate, from any dread of arbi- 
trary power that lay heavy on the minds of the peo-- 
pie. It is not very long fince he has been in that 
country. Whilft there he converted with many de- 
fcriptions of its inhabitants. A few perfons of rank 
did, he allows, difcover ftrong and manifeft tokens of 
fuch a fpirit of liberty, as might be expeftcd one 
day to break all bounds. Such gentlemen have 
* fince 
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fincc had more reafon ta repent of their want of 
ftM-e%ht than I hope any of the fanne clafs will ever 
Ifcve in this country. But this Ipirit^was far from 
general even amor^the gentlemen. As to the 
lower orders and thofe a little, above them, in 
whofe name the- prefent powers domineer, they 
were far from difcovering any fort of diflatisfai^on 
y with the power and prerogatives of the crown. 
^ That vain people were rather proud of them : they 
rather deQ)ifed the Englifli for not having a mo- 
. narch pofTeffed of luch high and perfe6t authority. 
Xbey had felt nothing from Lettres de Cachet. The 
Baftile could infpire no horrors into them^ This 
was a treat for dieir betters. It wa$ by art and 
impulfe ; it was by the finifter ufe made of a fea-^ 
fon of fcarcity 3 it was under an infinitely diverfified 
fuGceffion of wicked pretences, wholly foreign ta 
the queftion of monarchy or ariftocracy, that this- 
liglit people were inlpired with dieir prefent ^irit of 
levelling. Their old vanity was led by art to take 
another turn: It was dazzled and feducedby mi- 
litary liveries, cockades, and epaulets, until the 
French populace was led to become the willing, 
hut ftill the proud and thoughtlefs, inftrument and 
victim of another tyranny. Neither did that peo- 
ple delpife, or hate, or fear their nobility. On die 
contrary, they valued themfelves on die generous 
qualities which diftinguifhed the chiefs of their na- 
tion. 

So far as to the attack on Mr. Burke, in confe- 
quence of his reforms. 

. To Ihew that he has in hi? laft publication 
abandoned thofe principles of liberty which have 
given energy to his youth, and in fpite of his 
cenlbrs will afford repofe and confolation to 
hrs declining age, thofe who have thought proper 
in parliament to declare againft his book, ought 
to have produced fomething .in it, which di- 
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re^Uy or indire6tly militates with any rational plan 
of free governnient. It is fomcithing extraordinary, 
that they whofe memories have fo well ferved them 
with regard to light and ludicrous expreflions which 
years had cohfigned to oblivion, fliould not. have 
been abld to quote a finglc paflage in a piece fo 
lately pubiilhcd, which contradicts any thing he. has. 
•formerly ever laid in a ftyle either ludicrous or 
ferious. They quote his former fpeeches, and hk 
former votes, but not one fyllable from die book« 
It is only by a coIktioA of the ond with the other 
that the alledged mccxtififtency can be eftablilheA 
But as they are unable to eke any foch contradiftory 
paiTage^ fo neither can they fhew any thing in the 
general tendency afri fpirit of the whole work im* 
favourable to a rational and generous ifpirit of li* 
berty; unlefe a warm typofition to the Ipirit <rf' 
levelling, to the Ipirit of impiety, to the Ipirit of 
profcription, plunder, murder^ and cannibalifm, be 
adverfe to the true principles of freedom. 

The author of that book is fuppofed to haw 
paffed from extreme to- cxtren^e ; but he has. alwaya 

' kept himfelf in a inedium. This charge is not (p 
Wonderful. It is in the nature of things, that they 
who are in the centre of a circle fhould appeal" 
direftly oppofed to thofe >who view them from mf 
part of the circumference. In that middle poirK, 
however, he wlllftill remain, though he may htaf 
people who themfelves run beyond Aurora andthd 
Ganges, cry out, that he is at the extrenaity of th€ 
weft. 

In the faaie debate Mr. Burke was rcprefemed 
a* arguing in a^ manner which implied that the Bri- 
tifh eoilftitution could not be defended, hut by-abu- 

' fin'g all republics antiene and modern. He faid no- 
thing to give the leaft ground for fuch a cenfurc. 
He never abufed ail- republics. He has ne^ver pr6- 
fefied hirfifelf a friend or an enemy to republics or 
S to 
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to monarchies in the abftraft. He thought that tht 
circumftances and habits of every country, which it 
is always perilous and produftive of the greateft cala- 
mities to force, are to decide upon the form of its 
government.' There is nothing in his nature, his 
temper, or his faculties, which fhould make him an 
enemy to any republic modem or antient. Far from 
it. He has ftudied the form and Ipirit of republics 
very early in life j he has ftudied them with great 
attention ; and with a mind undifturbed by affeftion 
or prejudice. He is indeed convinced that the fci- 
cnce of government would be poorly cultivated 
iRfithout diat ftudy. But the refult in his mind 
from that inveftigation has been, and is, that neither 
England nor France, without infinite detriment to 
them, as well in the event as in the experiment:, 
could be brought into a republican form i but that 
every thing republican which can be introduced 
with fafety into either of them, muft be built upon , 
a monarchy; built upon a real, not a nominal mo- 
narchy, as its effentud bujis ; that all fuch inftitu- 
tions, whether ariftocratic or democratic, muft ori- 
ginate from their crown, and in all their proceed- 
ings muft refer to it; that by the energy of that main 
Ipring alone thofe republican parts muft be fet in ac- 
tion, and from thence muft derive their whole le- 
gal effeft, (as amongft us they aftually do) or the 
whole will fall into confiifion. Thefe republican 
mjcmbers have no other point but the crown in 
which they can poflibly unite. 

This is the opinion cxpreflfd in Mr. Burke's 
book. He has never varied in that opinion fince 
he cam*e to years of difcretion. But furely, if at 
any time of his life he had entertained other no- 
tions, (which however he has never held or profeffcd 
to hold) the horrible calamities brought upon a great 
people, by the wild attempt to force their country 
into a republick, might be more than fu/Hcient to 
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tindeceive his underftanding, and to free it for ever 
from fuch deftruftive fancies. He is certain, that 
tnalny, even in France, have been made fick of their 
theories by their very fuccefs in realizing them. 

To fortify the imputation of a defertion from 'his 
principles, his conftant attennrpts to reform abufes, 
have been brought forward. It is true, it has been 
the bufinefs of his ftrength to reform abufes in 
government ; and his lafl: feeble efforts are em- 
ployed in a ftnlggle againfl: them. Politically h^ 
has lived in that element j politically he will die 
in it. Before he departs, T will admit for him that 
he deferVes to have all his titles of merit brought 
forth, as they have been, for grounds of con- 
demnation, if one word, juftifymg or fiipporting 
abufes of any fort, is to be found in that book 
which has kindled fo ftiuch indignation in the 
hiind of a great man. On the contrary, it fpares 
no exifting abufe. Its very purpofe is to make 
^var with ablifes; riot, indeed, to make war with 
the dead, but with thofe which live, and fiourilh, 
and reign. 

The furfo/e for which the abufes of govern- 
ment are brought into view, forms a very ma- 
terial confideration in the mode of treating them. 
The complaints of a friefad are things very differ-^ 
ent from the invedlives of an ertemy. The charge 
of abufes oh the late monarchy of France, was 
not intended to leiad to its reformation, but to 
juftify its definition. They who have raked into 
all hiftory for the faults of kings, and who have ag- 
gravated every fault they have found, have a£ted 
confiftentlyj becaufe they afted as enemies. No 
man can be a friend to a tempered monarchy who 
bears a decided hatred to monarchy itfelf. He 
who, at the prefent time, is favourable, or even 
fair to that fyftem, mufl aft towards it as towards 
a friend with frailties^ who is under the profecution 
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of implacable foes. I think it a duty in that cefct 
not to inflame the public mind againft thcobndxi* 
ous perfon, by any exaggeratioa of his faults. It is 
our duty rachei to palliate his errors and defefts^ 
or to caft them in the fhade, and induftrioufly' to 
bring forv/ard any gogd qualities that he may hap-t 
pen to pofTefs. But when the man is to be amend- 
ed, and by amendment to be prcferved^ then the 
line of duty takes another dire<5tion. When his 
fafety is efFeftually provided for, it then becomes the 
office of a friend to urge his faults and vices with all 
the energy of enlightened aiFedion^ to pairH: them ^ 
in their moft vivid colours, and to bring tKe^ipirai ^f 
patient to a better habit. Thus I think with regard 
to individuals i thus I think with regard to antient 
and refpefted governments and orders of men. A 
fpirit of reformation is never more confiftent w^h 
itfelf, than when it refiifes to be rendered tlie means 
of deftruftion. ' 

I fuppofe that enough is faid upon thefe neads 
of accufation. One more I had nearly forgotten, 
but I fhall foon difpatch it. The author of theRe- 
fleftions, in the opening of the laft parliament, en- 
tered on the Journals of the Houfe of Commons 4 
morion for a remonftrance to the crown, which is 
fubftantially a defence of the preceding paxlia- 
ment, that had been diflblved under difpleaiurc. It 
is a defence of Mr. Fox. It is a defence of the 
Whigs. By what connexion of argument, .by 
what affociation of ideas, this apology for Mr. Fox 
and his party is, by him and them, brought to cri- 
minate his and their apolcgift, I cannot eafily di- 
vine. It is true, that Mr. Burke received no previous 
encouragement from Mr. Fox, nor any the leaft 
countenance or fupport at the time when the motion 
was made, from him or from any gentleman of the 
party, one only excepted, from whofe friendftiip, oa 
that and on other occafions, he derives an honour 
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to which he muft be dull indeed to be infenfible ♦• 
If that remonftrance therefore was a falfe or feeble 
defence of the meafures of the party, they were in 
no wife afFefted by it. It ftands on the Journals. 
This fccures to it a permanence which the author 
cannot expeft to any other work of his. .Let it 
ipeak for itfelfto the prefent age, and to all pofte- 
rity. The party had no concern in it -, and it can 
i^ever be quoted againft them. But in the late debate 
it was produced, not to clear the party from an inv- 
proper defence in which they had no Ihare, but for 
the kind purpofe of infinuating an inconfiftency be- 
tween the principles of Mr. Burke's defence of the 
diflblved parliament, a: id thofe on which he pro- 
ceeded in his late Refleftions on France. 

It requires great ingenuity to make out fuch a 
parallel between the two cafes, as to found a charge 
of inconfiftency in the principles aiTumed in arguing 
the one and the other. What relation had Mr. 
Fox's India bill to the conftitution of France ? 
What relation had that conftitution to the queftion 
of right, in an houfe of commons, to give or to 
withhold its confidence from minifters, and to ftate 
that opinion to the crown ? What had this difcuf- 
lion to do with Mr. Burke's idea in 1784, of the 
ill confequences which muft in the end arife to the 
crown from fetting up the commons at large as an 
oppofite intereft to the commons in parliament? 
What has this difcuffion to do with a recorded 
warning to the people, of their rafhly forming a 
precipitate judgment againft their reprefentativcs ? 
What had Mr. Burke's opinion of the danger of in- 
troducing new theoretic language unknown to the 
records of the kingdom, and calculated to excite 
vexatious queflions, into a parliamentary proceed-* 

, ^ Mr. Windham^ 
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ing, to do with the French aflembly, which defies all 
precedent, and places its whole glory in realizing 
what had been thought the moil vifionary theories ? 
What had this in comnnon with the abolition of the 
French monarchy, or with the principles upon which 
the Englilh revolution was juftified ? a revolution in 
which parliament, in all its afts and all its decla- 
rations, religioufly adheres to * the form of found 
words/ without excluding from private difcuflions, 
fuch terms of art as may ferve to conduft an inquiry 
for which none but private perfons are refponfible ? 
Thefe were the topics of Mr. Burke's propofed re- 
monftrance j all of which topics fuppofe the exift- 
ence and mutual relation or our three eftates ; as 
well as the relation of the Eaft India Company to 
the crown, to parliament, and to the peculiar laws, 
rights, and ufages of the people of Hindoftan ? What 
reference, I fay, had thefe topics to the conftitution 
of France, in which there is no king, no lords, 
no commons, no India company to injure or fup- 
port, no Indian empire to govern or opprefs ? What 
relation had all or any of thefe, or any queftion 
which could arife between the prerogatives of the 
crown and the privileges of parliament, with the 
cenfure of thofe fadious perfons in Great Britain, 
whom Mr. Burke ftated to be engaged, not in 
favour of privilege againfl: prerogative, or of pre- 
rogative againll privilege, but in an open attempt 
againft our crown and our parliament; againfl: 
our conftitution in church and ftate ; againft all the 
parts and orders which compofe the one and the 
other ? 

No perfons were more ftercely aftive againft 
Mr. Fox, and againft the meafures of the houfe of 
commons diflblved in 1784, which Mr. Burke de- 
fends in that remonflxance, than fevetal of thofe re- 
volution-makers, whom Mr. Burke condemns alike 
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hi his renioriftrance> and in his book, r Thefe revo^ 
lutionifts indeed may be well thought to vary in their 
condud. He is, however, far from accufing them, 
in this variation, of the fmalleft degree of inconfift-* 
ency* He is perfuaded> that they are totally indif- 
ferent at which end they begin the demolition of the 
Gonftitution. — Some are for commencing their ope- 
rations with the deftruftion of the civil powers, in 
order the better to pull down the ecclefiaftical f 
fome wifti to begin with the ecclefiaftical, in order 
to facilitate the ruin of the civil ^ fome would de- 
ftroy the hdufe of Commons through the crown;, 
fome the crown through the houfe of commons ; 
and fome would overturn both the one and the other 
through what they call the people. But I believe 
that this injured writer will think it not at all in- 
confiftent with his prefent duty, or with his former 
life, ftrenuoufly to oppofe all the various partizans 
of deftruftion, let them begin where, or when, or. 
how they will. No man would fet his face more 
determinedly againft thofe who fhould attempt to 
deprive them, or any defcription of men, of the 
rights they poffefs. No man would be more 
fteady in preventing them from abufing thofe rights 
to the deftrudtion of that happy order under which 
they enjoy them. As to their title to any thing 
further, it ought to be grounded on the proof they 
give of the fafcty with which power may be trufted 
in their hands. When they attempt without dilguife, 
not to win it from our afFeftions, but to force it from 
our fears, they fheWj in the charafter of their means 
of obtaining it, the ufe they would nnake of th. ir do- 
minion. That writer is too well read in men, not to 
know how often the defire and defign of a tyrannic 
domination lufks in the claim of an extravagant 
liberty. Perhaps in the beginning it always difplays 
itfelf in that manner. No man has ever afFcdlcd 
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power which He did not hope from the favour of the 
exifting government, in any other mode* 

The attacks on the author's confiftency relative 
to France, are (however grievous they may be to hi^ 
feelings) in a great degree external to him and to us, 
and comparatively of little moment to the people 
of England. The fubftantial charge upon him is 
concerning his doftrines relative to the Revolurion 
of 1688. Here it is, that they who fpeak in the 
name of the party have thought proper to cen- 
fure him the moft loudly, and with the greateft 
alperity. Here they faften j and, if they are right in 
their faft, with fufEcient judgment in their felec- 
tion. If he be guilty in this point he is equally 
blameable, whether he is confittent or not. If he 
endeavours to delude his countrymen by a falfe re- 
prefentation of the Ipirit of that leading event, and 
of the true nature and tenure of the government 
formed in confequence of it, he is deeply refpon- 
fible; he is an enemy to the free conftitution of 
the kingdom. But he is not guilty in any fenfe. 
I maintain that in his Refleftions he has ftated the 
Revolution and the fetdement upon their true prin- 
ciples of legal reafon and conftitutional policy. 

His authorities are the a<3:s and declarations of 
parliament given in their proper words. So far 
as thefe go, nothing can be added to what he has 
quoted. The queftion is, 'whether he has under- 
ftood them rightly. I think they ipeak plain enough; 
But we mull fee whether he proceeds with other 
authority than his own conftruftions ; and if he does, 
on what fort of authority he proceeds. In this 
part, his defence will not be made by argument, 
but by wager of law. He takes his compurgators, 
his vouchers, his guarantees, along with him. I 
know, that he will not be fatisfied with a juftification 
proceeding on general realbns of policy. He muft 
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be defended on party grounds too 5 or his caufe is not 
fo tenable as I wifli it to appear. It muft be made 
out for him, not only, that in his conftruftion of 
thefe public afts an^ monuments he conforms him- 
felf to the rules of fair, legal, and logical interpre- 
tation; but it muft be proved that his conftruc- 
jion is in perfeft harmony with that of the ancient 
Whigs, to whom, againft the fentence of the mo- 
dern, on his part, I here appeal. 

This July, it will be twenty -fix years* fince he 
became connefted with a man whole memory will 
ever be precious to Engliilimen of all parties, as 
long as the ideas of honour and virtue, public 
and private, are underftood and cheriihed in this 
nation. That memory will be kept alive with par- 
ticular veneration by all rational and honourable 
Whigs. Mr. Burke entered into a connexion with 
that party, through that man, at an age, far from 
raw and immature ; at thofe years when men are 
all they are ever likely to become ; when he was in 
the prime and vigour of his life ; when the powers 
of his undcrftanding, according to their ftandard, 
were at the beft; his memory exercifed 5 his judg- 
ment formed; and his reading, much frelher in the 
recolleftion, and much readier in the application, 
than now it i^. He was at that dme as likely as 
xnoft men to know what were Whig and what 
were Tory principles. He was in a fituation to 
difcern what fort of Whig principles they enter- 
tained, with whom it was his wifli to form an eter- 
nal connexion. Foolifli he would have been at 
that time of life (more foolilh than any man who 
undertakes a public truft would be thought) to ad- 
here to a caufe, which he, amongft all thofe who were 
engaged in it, had the Icaft fang^ine hopes o^ as 
a road to power. 

• July 17th 1765. 
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There arc who remember, that on the removal 
of tlie Whigs in the year 1766, he was as free to, 
choofe another connexion as any man in the king- 
dom. To put himfelf out t)f the way of the nego- 
tiations which were then carrying on very eagerly, 
and through many channels, with the Earl of Chat- 
ham, he went to Ireland very fo jn after the change . 
of miniftry, and did not return until the meeting of 
parliament. He was at that time free from any 
thing which looked like an engagement. He was 
further free at the defire of his friends ; for the very, 
day of his return, the Marquis of Rockingham 
wilhed him to accept an employment under the 
new fyftem. He believes he might have had fuch 
a fituation; but again he cheerfully took his fat^ 
with the party. 

It would be a ferious imputation upon the pru- 
dence of my friend, to have made even fuch trivial 
facrifices as it was in his power to make, for prin- 
ciples which he did not truly embrace, or did not 
perfeftly underftand. In either cafe the .folly would 
have been great. The queftion now is, whether, 
when he firft praftically profefled Whig principles, 
he underftood what principles he profefled i and 
whether, in his book, he has faithfully exprefled 
them. 

When he entered into the Whig party, he did not 
conceive that they pretended to any difcoveries. 
They did not affeft to be better Whigs, than thofe 
were who livqd in the days in which principle was 
put to the teft. Some of the Whigs of thofe days 
were then living. They were what the Whigs had 
been at the Revolution ; what they had been during 
the reign of queen Anne; what they had been at 
the acceflion of the prefect royal family. 

What they were at thofe periods is to be feen. k 
rarely happens to a party to have the opportunity of a 
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clear, authentic, recorded, declaration of their, poli- 
tical teijets upon the fubjeft of a great conftitutional 
event like that of the Revolution. The Whigs had 
that opportunity, or, to fpeak more properly, -they 
made it. The impeachmei^t of Dr. Sacheverel 
was undertaken by a Whig Miniftry and a Whig 
Houfe of Commons, and carried on before a preva- 
lent and fteady majoriny of Whig Peers. It was 
carried on for the e^^prefs purpofe of dating the true 
grounds and principles of the Revolution j what the 
Commons emphatically called their foundation. It 
was carried on for the purpofe of condemning the 
principles on which the Revolution was firft op-" 
pofed, and afterwards calumniated, in order by a 
juridical fentence of the higheft authority to con- 
firm and fix Whig principles, as they had operated 
both in the refiftance to King James, and in the 
fubfequent fettlement ; and to fix them in the ex- 
tent and with the limitations with which it was 
meant they fhould be underftood by pofterity. The 
minifters and managers for the Commons were per- 
fons who had, many of them, an aftive fhare in 
the Revolution. Moft of them had feen it at an 
age capable of refleftion. The grand event, and 
all the difcuflions which led to it, and followed it, 
were then alive in the memory and converfation of 
^11 men. The managers for the Commons muft 
be fuppofed to have fpoken on that fubjeft the pre- 
valent ideas of the leading party in the Commons, 
and gf tlie Whig miniftry. Undoubtedly they (poke 
alfo their own. private opinions; and the private 
opinions of fuch men are not without weight. They 
were not umhrattles do^loresy men who had ftudied 
a free conftitution only in its anatomy, and upon 
dead fyftems. They knew it ahve and in aftion. 

In this proceeding, the Whig principles, as ap- 
plied to the Revolution and fettlement, are to be 
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found, or they arc to be found no where. I wifh 
the Whig readers of this appeal firft to turn to Mr. 
Burke's Refleftions fronn p. 20 to p. 50 ; and then 
to attend to the following extrafts from the trial 
of Dr. Sacheverel. After this, they will confider 
two things i firft, whether the doftrine in Mr. 
Burke's ReflecfVtons be confonant to that of the 
Whigs of that period , and fecondly, whether they 
choole to abandon the principles which belong- 
ed to the progenitors of fome of thenn, and to the 
predeceffors of them all, and to learn new principles 
of Whiggifm, imported from France, and diflcmi- 
nated in this country from diffenting pulpits, from 
federation focieties, and from the pamphlets, which fas 
containing the political creed of thofe fynods) arc in- 
duftrioufly circulated in all parts of the two king- 
doms. This is their affair, and they will make their 
option. 

Thefe new Whigs hold, that the fovereignty, 
whether exercifed by one or many, did not only ori- 
ginate /r(?w the people (a pofition not denied, nor 
worth denying or aflenting to) but that, in the 
people the fame fovereignty conftandy and unalien-r 
ably refides ; that the people may lawfully depofe 
kings, not only for mifconduft, but without any mif- , 
conduft at all ; that they may fet up any new fafhion 
of government for themfelves, or continue without 
any government at their pleafure ; that the people 
are efTentially their own rule, and their will the 
meafure of their condu6t ; that the tenure of ma- 
giftracy is not a proper fubjeft of contraft; becaufe 
magiftrates have duties, but no rights : and that if 
a contraft de faifo is made with them in one age, • 
allowing that it binds at all, it only binds thofe who 
were immediately concerned in it, but does not pafs 
to pofterity. Thefe doftrines concerning the people 
(a term which they are far from accurately defining, 
but by which, from many circumftances, it is plain 
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enough they mean their own faftion, if they (hould 
grow by early arming, by treachery, or violence, 
into the prevailing force) tend, in my opinion, to 
the utter fubverfion, not only of all government, 
in all modes, and to all liable fecurities to rational 
freedom, but to all the rules and principles of 
morality itfelf. ♦ 

I aflert, that the ancient Whigs held doftrines, ^ 
totally different from thofe I have laft mentioned. I 
aflert, that the foundations laid down by the Com- 
mons, on the trial of Doftor Sacheverel, for jufli- 
fying the revolution of 16 85, are the very fame 
laid down in Mr. Burke's Refledtions ; that is to 
fay, — a breach of the original contrary implied and 
exprefled in the conftitution of this country, as 
a fcheme of government fundamentally and invio- 
lably fixed in King, Lords, and Commons. — That 
the fundamental fubverfion of this antient conftitu- 
tion, by ow of its parts, having been attempted, 
and in effeft accompliflied, juftified the Revolu- 
tion. That it was juftified only upon the neceffity 
of the cafe; as the only means left for the reco- 
very of that antient conftitution, formed by the ori^ 
ginal contrast of the Britifh ftate; as well as for the 
future prefervation of theyi/w^ government. Thefc 
are the points to be proved. 

A geaeral opening to the charge againft Dr. Sachet 
verel was made by the Attorney General, Sir John 
Montagu; but as there is nothing in that opening 
fpeech which tends very accurately to fetde the prin- 
ciple upon which the Whigs proceeded in the pro- 
fecution (the plan of the Ipeech not requiring it) 
I proceed to that of Mr. Lechmere, the manager 
who fpoke next after him. The following are ex- 
tradts, given not in the exa6t Order in which they 
ftand in the printed trial, but in that which is 
thought moft fit to bring the ideas of the Whig 
Commons diftinftly under our view. 

Mr. 
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* Mr. Lechmere. 



That the 
terms of 
our conf^i- 
tiuion im- 
ply and ex- 
prefs an 
original 
comradL 

That the 
contract is 
by mutual 
confcMt, 
and binding 
at all times 
upon tlio 
parties. 

The mix^d 
conftiturion 
uniformly 
prefcrved 
tor many 
ages, and is 
a pinoi of 
the con- 
trad. 
Laws the 
common 
meafure 
to king anc? 
fubje<5l. 

Cafe of 
fundamen- 
tal injury, 
and breach 
of original 
contraft. 

Words fftf- 

C'Jfary 



^ It becomes an indtjpenjahle duty upon us, who 
appear in the name, and on the behalf of all the 
Commons of Great Britain, not only to demand 
your lordfhipt juftice on fuch a criminal [Dr. Sa- 
cheverel] but clearly and openly to ajfert our foun- 
dations.' •— — — 

^ The nature of our conttitution is that of a /i- 
mited monarchy ; wherein the fupreme power is 
communicated and divided between Queen, Lords, 
and Commons ; though the executive power and 
adminiftration be wholly in the crown. The terms 
of fuch a conftitution do not only fuppofe, but ex- 
prefs, an original contradl between the crown and 
the people; by which that fupreme power was 
(by mutual confent, and not by accident) limited, 
and lodged in more hands than one. And the 
uniform prefervation of fuch a conjiituticn for fo 
many ages^ without any fundamental (hangey demon-r 
flrates to your lordfloips the continuance of the Jam 
contrail.' — — — 

* The confequences of fuch a frame of govern- 
ment ^re obvious, That the laws are the rule to 
both ; the common meafure of the power of the 
crown, and of the obedience of the fubjeft j and 
if the executive part endeavours xki^ Juhverfion and 
total deflru5lion of the' government ^ the original con- 
tract is thereby broke, and the right of allegiance 
ceafes ; that part of the government, thus funda^ 
mentally injured, hath a right to lave or recover 
that conftitutipn, in which it had an original in- 
tereft.' _ ~ _ 

* The nec^Jfary means (which is the phrafe ufed 
by the Commons in their firfl: article) are words 
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' ^ made choice of by them with the greateji caution, meam fc. 
f Thofe means ^re d(^fcribed (in the preamble to ilut-on?'^^ 
5 their charge) to be, that glorious enterprize, which 

* his late majefty undertook, with an armed force, 

* to deliver this kingdom from popery and arbitrary 
^ power ; the concurrence of many fubjefts of the 
^ realm, who came over with him in that enterprize, 

* and of many others of all ranks and orders^ who 
f appeared in arms in many parts ' of the kingdom 
^ in aid of that enterprize. 

' Thefe were the means that brought about riie 

^ Revolution ; and which the aft that paffed foon 

* after, declaring the rights and liberties ofthefubje5fy 
^ and fettling the fucceffion of the crowny intends, 
^ when his late majefty is therein called the glorious 
^ inftrument of delivering the kingdom y and which the 
5 Commons, in the laft part of their firft article, - 
^ exprefs by the word reftftance. 

• * But the Commons, who will never be unmind- Regard of 
^ fill of the alleziance of the fubiefts to the crown of ^''^ ^^^' 

iiions to 

^ this realm, judged it highly incumbent upon their aiic. 
f them, out of regard to t\\tt fafety of her majefty' s tte"ccown 

* perfon and government y and the antient and legal ^ «'!otad' 
^ conftitution of this kingdomy to call that refiftance ^[^^-tu. 

f the neceffary means j thereby plainly founding rfiat tbn. 
^ power, right, and refiftance, which was exercifed 

* by the people at the time of the happy Revolu- 
f tion, and which the duties o^ felfprefervation and 

* religion called them to, upon the NECESSITY 
^ of the cafey and at the fame time effeElually fecuring 

* her majefty' s governmenty andthe due allegiance of 
f allherfuhjeSls.' — — — 

' The nature of fuch an original contrail of go- AUagcs 

* vernment proves, that there is not only a power famrinte- 
^ in the people, who have inherited this freedomy to reft in pre. 
' affert their own title to it ; but they are bound in Ihrcon"''^ 
? duty to tranfmit the ^w^ conftitution to their po5- t"aa>and- 

r *.-.-.*^ ir » • the fame 

; tenty alfo.' conftuu. 

- , ' , Mr. tion. 
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Mr. Lechmcre made a fccond Ipeech. Notwith- 
ibinding the clear and fatisfaftory manner in which 
he delivered himfelf in his firft upon this arduous 
queftion, he thinks himfelf bound again diftin<5)ly to 
aflert the fame foundation ; and to jufldfy the Re- 
volution on the cafe of nectjjity orily^ upon principles 
pcrfeftly coinciding with thofe laid down in Mr, 
Burke's Letter on the French affairs. 

Mr. Lechmere. 

The com- c Your lordfliips were acquainted; in opening the 
fkri^iycon- ^ charge, with how great caution^ and with what un- 
f<kas^*f^ * feigned regard to her majefty and her govern- 
Rcvoiution * ment, and the duty and allegiance of her fub- 
^J^^f^^ * jefts, the commons made ufe of the words m^ 
and fcif- ^ cejfary means, to exprefs the refiftance that was 
^"^^ * made ufe of to bring about the Revolution, and 

* with the condemnmg of which the Doftor is 

* charged by this article; not doubting but that the 

* honour and juftice of that refiftance, from the ne* 

* cejftty of that caje, and to which alone we ha^e JtriEttj 

* confined ourfelvesy when duly confidered, would 
t N.B.Thc c confirm and ftrengthenf, and be underftood to be 
impi^cithat * an effeftual fecurity for an allegiance of the 
wouid"h^ * fubjeft to the crown of this realm^ in every other 
infecurc * cofc whcrc thcTc is not the fame necejftty\ and that 

^&Xm' ' ^^^ "gh^ ^^ *^ P5^P^^ ^^ Jelf'defencey and pre- 

* Jervation of their liberties, by reftflance, as their 
' lafl remedy, is the rejidt of a cafe of Juch neccflity 

* only, and by which the original contract between 

* king and people, is broke. This was the principle 

* laid down and carried through all that was /aid with 
' refpeif to allegiance j and on which foundation, in 
' the name and on the behalf of all tb£ commons of 

, , ' Great 
♦ 
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* Great Brit am, we offer t andjujiify that reftfiancehy 

* which the late happy revolution was brought 
^ ahout.^ — — — 

* It appears to your lordfliips and the world, that 

* Ireaking the original contract between king and people^ 
^ were the words made choice of by that Houfp of 
' Commons, [the Houfe of Commons which had 

* originated the declaration of right,] with the 
' ^ eat eft deliberation and judgment^ and approved of 
' by your lordfliips, in that firft and fundamental 

* ftep towards the re-eftablijhment of the governmet^t^ 

* which had received fo great a fliock from the evil 

* counfels which had been given to that unfortunate 
' prince/ 



Sir John Hawles, another of the managers, fol- 
lows the fteps of his brethren, pofitively affirming 
the doftrine of non-refiflance to government to be 
the general, moral, religious, and political rule for 
the fubjeft; and juftifying the Revolution on the 
fame principle with Mr. Burke, that is, as an ex^ 
ceptionfrom neceffity. — Indeed he carries the do6trine 
on the general idea of non-refiftance much further 
than Mr. Burke has done; and full as far as it can 
perhaps be fupported by any duty of perfect obliga-^ 
tion ; however noble and heroic it may be, in many 
cafes, to fufFer death rather than difturb the tran- 
quillity of our country. 

* Sir John Hawles. 

^ Certainly it mull be granted, that the doftrine 

* that confimands obedience to the fupreme power, 

* though in things contrary to nature^ even to fufFer 

* dcaA, which is the higheft injuftice that can be 

• P. 676. 
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done a tlnan, rather than make an oppofitiort to tlid 
fupreme power * [is reafonable;] beeaufe thd 
death of one, or feme few private perfons, is a 
lefs evil than difturbing the whole government ; that 
law muft needs be underftood to forbid the doing 
or fayiilg any thing to diftiirb the government i 
the rather beeaufe the obeying that law cannot 
be pretended to be againft nature : and the Doc- 
tor's refufiiig to obey that implicit law, is the 
reafon for which he is now profecuted ; though he 
would have it believed, that the reafon he is now 
profecuted, was for the doftrine he afferted of 
obedience to the fupreme power ; which he 
might have preached as long as he had pleafed^ 
and the Commons would have taken no oflfence 
at it, if he had Hopped there, and not have taken 
upon him, on that pretence or occafion, to have 
caft odious colours upon the Revolution/ 



General Stanhope was among the niahagers: 
He begins his fpeech by a reference to the opinion 
of his fellow managers, which he hoped had puc 
beyond all doubt the limits and qualifications that 
the Co;Timons had placed to their doftrines con- 
cerning the Revolution; yet not fatisfied with this 
gt?neral reference, after condemning the principle 
of non-rcfiftance,. which is afferted in the fermon 
without any exception^ and ftatmg, that under the fpe- 
cious pretence of preaching a peaceable doftrine, 
Sacheverel and the Jacobites meant v in reality to 
excite a. rebellion in favour of the Pretender, he 
explicitly limits his ideas of refillance with the, 

• The words nec^flary to the completion of the fentence 
are wanted in the printed trial— *bat the conftrudiqn of the 
fentence, as well as the foregoing part of the fpeech, juftify the 
infertion of fome fuch fupplementiil words a^^ the above. 
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boundaries laid down by his colleagues and by 
Mr. Burke. 

General Stanhope. 

^ The confliturion of England is founded upon 
^ compa5i j and the fubjefts of this kingdom have, j^jg^j^ ^^ 

* in their feveral public and private capacities, as the fubjedt 
' legal a title to what are their rights by law, as a cmwnV 

* prince to the poffeffion of his crown. quaiiyie^ 

' Your lordfhips, and mod that hear me, are wit- ^ 
^ neffes, and muft remember the neceffities of thofe 

* times which brought about the Revolution : that ' l"ft"ce of 
' tio ether remedy was left to preferve our religion f^unlteTo 

* and liberties j that rejijlan'ce was neceflary and con- neccuity, 
^ Jequently jufi. — — 

' Had the Do6tor, in the remaining part of his 
^ fermon, preached up peace, quietnefs, and the 

* like, and fhewn how happy we are under her 

* majefty's adminiftration, and exhorted obedience 

* to it, he had never been called to anfwer a 

* charge at your lordfhips bar. But the tenor of all 

* his fubfequent difcourfe is one continued inveftive 

* againft the government.* 



Mr. Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one 
of the managers on this occafion. He was an 
honourable man and a found Whig. He was nol, 
as the Jacobites and difcontented Whigs of his time 
have reprefented him, and as ill-informed people flill 
reprefent him, a prodigal and corrupt minifler. They 
charged him in their libels and fedirious converfa- 
tions as having firfl reduced corruption to a fyftem. 
Such was their cant. But he was far from governing 
by corruption. He governed by party attachments. 
The charge of fyflematic corruption is lefs appli- 
cable to him, perhaps, than to any minifler who 
ever ferVed the crown for fo great a length of 
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tune. He gained over very few from the Oppr>- 
fition. Without being a genius of the firfl cl'afs, 
he was an intelligent, prudent, and fafe minifter. 
He loved peace; and he helped to commu- 
nicate the fame difpofition to nations at leaft 
as warlike and reftlefs as that in which he had 
the chief direftion of affairs. Though he ferved 
a matter who was fond of martial fame, he kept 
all the eftabliihments very low. The land tax 
continued at two fhillings in the pound for the 
greater part of his adminiftration. The other 
impofitions were moderate. The profound re- 
pofe, the equal liberty, the firm proteftion of* 
juft laws during the long period of his power, 
were the principal caufes of that prolperity which 
afterwards took fuch rapid ftrides towards per- 
feaionj and which furnifhed to this nation abi- 
lity to acquire the nailitary glory which it has fince 
obtained, as well as to bear the burthens, the caufe 
and confequence of that warlike reputation. With 
many virtues, public and private, he had his faults ; 
but his faults were fuperficial. A carelcfs,- coarfe, 
and over familiar ftyle of difcourfe, without fufficient 
regard to perfons or occafions, and an almoft total 
want of political decorum, were the errours by 
which he was moft hurt in the public opinion: 
and thofe through which his enemies obtained the 
greateft advantage over him. But juftice muft 
be done. The prudence, fteadinefs, and vigilance 
of that man, joined to the greateft poflible lenity in 
his character ;and his politics, preferved the crown 
to this royal family ; and with it, their laws and li- 
berties to this country. Walpole had no other 
plan of defence for the Revolution, than that of 
the other managers, and of Mr. Burke ; and he 
gives foil as litde countenance to any arbitrary at- 
tempts, on the part of reftlefs and fadious men, 
fpr framing new governments according to theic 
£iincies. 

§ Mn. 
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Mr. Walpoli^ 

* Refiftance is no where enafted to be legal> biit ^•^^^ 
fubjefted, by all die laws now in being, to the out of"tB« 
ereateft penalties. It is what is not, cannot, nor ^^''I.^^Ia 
ought ever to be deicribed, or affirmed, in any oiftncc. 
pofitive law, to be excufable : whenj and upon 
what never-to-be- expeSled occafions, it may be 
exercifed, no man can forefeej and it ought never to 
be thought ofy but when an utter fubverjion of the 
laws of the realm threatens the. whole frame of out 
conftitutiony and no redrefs can otherwife be hoped for ^ 
It therefore does, and ought for ever^ to ftand, 
in the eye ^nd letter of the kw, is the* highejl 
offence. But becaufe any man, or party of meni 
may not, out of folly or wantonnefs, commit 
treafon, or make their own difcontents, ill prin- 
ciples, or difguifed afFeftioris to another intereft, 
a pretence to refill the (iipreme power, will it fol^ iJtmoft 
low from thence that the utmoji necejjity ought "uftiSsTitt 
not to engage a nation, in its own defence^ for 
the prefervation of the whole ?\ 



•Sir Jofeph Jekyl was, as I have always heard and 
believed, as nearly as any individual could be, thei 
very ftandard of Whig principles in his age.* He 
was a learned, and an able nrian -, full of honour, 
integrity, and public Ipirit; no4over of innovation j 
nor difpofed to change his folid principles for 
the giddy falhion of the houn Let us hear this 
Whig. 

Sir JosEPii JekyL* 

* In dearing up and vindicating the juftice of the 
* Revolution, which.Was the fecond thing propofed, it 

F * » 
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Commons * IS far from die intent of the Commons to ftatc the 

tiS'e'ifmi^'" ' ^i^i^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ of *c fubjeft's fubaiiffion to the 

* -fovereign. That which the law hath been wifely 

* filcnt in, die Commons defire to be filent in too j 

* nor will they put any cafe of a juftifiable refiftance^ 

* but that of the Revolution only; and they peffuade 

* themfelves that the doing right to that refiftance will 

* he Jo far from promoting popular licence or confufion,. 

* that it will have a contrary effeif, and he a means of 
^fettling men's minds in the love of and veneration f^ 

* the laws -, to refcue and fecure which, was the 

* ONLY aim and intention of thofe concerned in re-* 
'fiftmce: 

|««'«»*4(. :• # % m , 

Dr. Sachevercrs counfel defended him on this 
principle, namely — that whilft he enforced from the 
pulpit the general dodrine of non-refiftance, he wai 
not obliged to take notice of the theoretic limits 
which ought to modify that dodrine. Sir 
Jofeph Jckyl, in his reply, whilfl: he controverta its 
application to the Doctor's defence, faUy admits 
and even enforces the principle itfelf, and fupports 
the Revolution of 1688, as he and all the managers 
had done before, exaftly upon the fame grounds 
on which Mr. Burke has built> in his Reflexions 
on the French Revolution* 



BlnmeaM* 
to ftate the 
bounds of 
non-i^eiilU 
aoce. 



Refiilanc* 
lawful only^ 



Sir Joseph Jekyl. 

* If the Doftor had pretended to have ftatcd th^r 
particubr bounds and limits of non-refiftance, 
and told the people in what cafes they might, or 
might not refift, he would have heen much to hlamei 
nor was one word faid in the articles, or by the 
managers, as if that was expedcd from him : 
but, on the amtraryy we hwe infifi^^ thtkt in NO 

9 * ^6/* 
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* caf^ can rejift^nce he lawful^ but in cafe ^extreme extreme 

* neccflity, and where a>e conftitution cannot other- lltcmtjT^ 

* wife be prejeri)ed\ and fucb neceffity ought to be 

* plain a^ obvious to jbe Jenfe and judgment of 

* the ii)hole natim ; and this was the cafe at the Re- • 

* volution^* 



The counfel for Doftor S^clh^verel, in defend* 
ing their client, were driven in reality to abandon 
the fundamental principles of his doftrine, and to 
confefs, that an exception to the general doftrine 
of paffive obedience and non-refiftance did exift 
in the cafe of the Revolution. This the ma- 
nagers for the Commons confidered as having 
gained their caufej as their having ^obtained the 
whole of what they contended for. They con- 
gratulated themfelves and the nation on a civil 
viftory, as glorious and as honourable as any that 
had obtained in arms during that reign of- tri- 
umphs. 

Sir Jofeph Jekyli in his reply to Harcourt, and 
die other great men who' conduced the caufe fo 
the Tory fide, Ipoke in the following memorable 
terms, diftindtiy ftating the whole of what the Whig 
Houfe of Commons contended for, in the name 
jpf all their conftituents : — 

Sir Joseph Jekyl. 

« My lords* the conceffions [the conceflions of Neceffity 
' Sacheverel's counfel] are thefe:--That necejfity "^^^l^^^^ 

* creates an exception to the general rule of fubmif- and the ' 

* fion to the prince j~that fuch exception is undeVr- f clrJ of'*'* 

* ftood or implied in the Uws that require fuch neceffity, 

* iubmiffioa; — and that the ,cafe of tkt Revolution l«en?"of* 

* was a c^e ofnec^ty. the demand 
V . F t ^ Thefe It"^"^* 
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* Thefe arc conceflions Jo ample^ and do {ofuffy 
anfwcr the drift of the Commons in this article, 
and are to the utmoft extent of their meaning in it, 
that I can't forbear congratulating them upon 
this fuccefs of their impeachment ; that in full 
parliament, this erroneous doftrine of unlimited 
non-refiftance is given up, and difclaimed. And 
may it not, in after ages, be an addition to the 
glories of this bright reign, that fo many of thofe 
who are honoured with being in her majefty's 
fervice have been at your lordlhips bar, thus fuc- 
celsfuUy contending for the national rights of her 
people, and proving they are not precarious or 
remedilefs ? 

^ But to return to thefe conceflions ; I muft ap- 
peal to your lordlhips, whether they are not a 
total departure from the Doctor's anfwer/ 



I now proceed to Ihew that the Whig managers 
for the Commons meant to prcferve the government 
on a firm foundation, by aflerting the perpetual vali- 
dity of the fettlement then made, and its coercive 
power upon pofterity. I mean to fliew that they 
jgave no fort of countenance to any doftrine tending 
to imprefs thefeople^ taken feparately from the legif- 
lature which includes the crown, with an idea that 
they hsid acquired a moral or civil competence to alter 
(without breach of the original compaft on the part 
of the king) the fucceffion to the crown, at their 
pleafure; much lefs that they had acquired any 
right, in the cafe of fuch an event .as caufed th^ 
Revolution, to^fet up any new form of govern- 
ment. The author of the Rcfleftions, J believe, 
thought that no man of common underftanding v 
could oppofe to this; doftrine, the ordinary fove- 
reign power, as declared ih the a6t of queen Anne. 
That is, that the kings or queehs of the realm, 

with 
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^vith the confent of parliament, are competent to 
regulate and to fettle the fucceflion of the crown. 
This power is and ever was inherent in the fupreme 
fovereigntyj and was not, as the political divines 
vainly talk, acquired by the revolution. It is de- 
clared in the old ftatute of Queen Elizabeth. Such 
a power muft refide in the complete fovereignty of 
every kingdom ; and it is in faft exercifed in all of 
them. But this right bf competence in the legiflature, 
not in the people," is by the legiflature itfelf to be txtr^ 
ciCcd wkh/ound difcreticm that is to fay, it is to be 
exercifed or not, in conformity to the fundamental 
principles of this government; to the rules of moral 
obligation 5 and to the faith ofpafts, either con- 
tained in the nature of the tranfaftion, or entered 
into by the body corporate of the kingdom; which 
body, in j uridical conftruftion, never dies ; and in fadt 
never lofes its members at once by death. 

Whether this doftrine is reconcileable to the 
modern philofophy of government, I believe the 
author neither knows nor cares; as he has little 
refpeft for any of that fort of philofophy. This 
may be becaufe his capacity and knowledge do 
not reach to it. If fuch be the cafe, he cannot be 
blamed, if he afts on the fenfe of that incapacity ; 
he cannot be blamed, if in the rnoft arduous and 
critical queftions which can poflibly arife, and which 
afFeft to the quick the vital parts of our conftitu- 
tion, he takes the fide which leans moft to fafcty and 
fettlement ; that he is refolved not " to be wife 
" beyond what is written'* in the legiflative record' 
and praftice 5 that when doubts arife on them, he 
endeavours to interpret one ftatute by another ; .and 
to reconcile them all to eftablifhed recognized 
morals, and to the general antjent known policy 
of the laws of England. Two things are equally 
evident, the firft is, that the legiflature pofleiTes the 

F 3 power 
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power of regulating the fucceffion of the orownj 
the fecond, that in the exercife of that right it has 
uniformly afted as if under the rejiraints which the 
author has ftated. That author makes what the 
antients caU mos majqrumy not indeed hi§ fole> but 
certainly his principal rule of policy, to guide his 
judgment in whatever r^ards our laws. Unifor- 
mity and analogy can be preferved in them by 
this procefs only. That point being fixed, anc| 
kying faft hold of a flrong bottom, our Ipecula- 
tions may fwing in all direftions, without pubiic de- 
triment; becaufe they will ride with fure anchorage. 

In this manner thefe things have been always 
eonfidered by our anceftors. There are fome in- 
deed who have the art of turning the very a6ts of 
parliament which were made for fecuringthe here-^ 
ditary fucceffion in the prefent royal family by ren- 
. dering it penal to doubt of the validity of thofc 
a(5b of parliament, into an inflrument for defeating 
all their ends and purpofes : but upon grounds 
fo very fc^olifli, that it is not worth while to take 
further notice of fuch fojAiftry. 

To prevent any unneceflary fubdivifion, I fhall 
here put together what may be neceffary to Ihew the 
perfed a^eement of the Whigs with Mr. Burke, 
in his aifertions, that the Revolution made no 
<^ effential change in the conftitution of the mo- 
" narchy, or in any of its ancient, found, and 
« legal principles; that the fucceffion was fettled 
" in the Hanover family, upon the idea, and in the 
^^ mode of an hereditary fucceffion qualified with 
** Proteftantifm ; that it was not fetded upon deSivt 
" principles, in any fenfe of the word ekSfivey or 
" Onder any modification or defcription oieleSiim 
*' , whatfoever ; but, on the contrary, that the nation, 
** after the Revolution, renewed by a frelh compadt 
" the Ipirit of the original compact of the ftate, 

*^ binding 
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** binding itfelf, both in itsexiftiH^ mmhers and all its 
*^ pofterityy to adhere to the fetdement of an here- 
*« ditary iucceflion in the Proteftant line, drawn 
^ from Jam^s the Firft, as the ftock 9f inheritance.'* 

- Sir John Hawles, 

* If he [Dr. Sacheverel] is of the opinion he pre- Nccemty of 
^ tends, I cannot iniagine how it comes to pafs, that ff,"^^"^i^ *' 

* he that pays that deference to the fupreme power of the 

* has preached fo diredtly contrary to the determina- fjjbmiflic^'* 
^ tions of the fupreme power in this government; he to the fet- 

* very well knowing that the lawfulnefs of the Revo- '^*"*^^^ 

* lution, and of the means whereby it was brought 

* about, has already been determined by the aforefaid 
^ ,a6ts of parliament : and'do it in the worft manner he 

* could invent. For quejtioning the right to the crown 
^ here in England^ has procured the Jhedding of more 

* bloody and caujed more Jlaughtery than all the other 
^ matters tending to dijiurbances in the government y put 

* togethtr. If, therefore, the dodrine which the 

* apoftles had laid down, was only to continue die 

* peace of the world, as thinking the death of fome 

* few particular perfons better to be borne with 
^ than a civil wars fure it is the highdl breach of 

* that law to qucftioti the firft principles of this 

* government.* 

^ IftheDoftor had been contented with the liberty 

* he took of preaching up the duty of paffive obedi- 

* ence, in the moft extenfive manner he had thought 

* fit, and Would have ftopped there, your lordlhips 

* would not have had the trouble, in relation to 

* him, that you now have; but it is plain, that he 
^ preached up his abfolute and unconditional obe- 

* dience, not to continue the pace and tranquillity of 
■* this naiiony but to Jet theJuijeSls atjirifcy and to raife' 

* a war in the bowels if this nation y and it is for this 

* that he is now profecutedi diough he would fain 
' have it believed that the profec;ution was for 

F 4 f. preaching 
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^ preaching the peaceable dodrinc of abfolutcobc* 
* dience.* 



Sir Joseph Jekyl. 

. WhoJc ^ The whole tenor of the adminiflradon, then in 

eo^rament ' ^^g> was agreed by all to be a total departure 

reftorcdun- * from the conftttution. The nation was at that rim^ 

Rc^pjl^iQn! * ^ted in tiat opinion^ all but the criminal part 

5 of it. And as the nation Joined in the judgment 

' of their difeafe, fo they dia in the remedy, ^hey 

f Jaw ther^ was no. remedy left^ hut the laft \ and wheij 

^ that remedy took place, the whole frame of the go* 

* vemment was rejiored entire and unhurt *. This 

* fhewed the excellent temper the nation was in at 
' that time, that, after fuch provocations from z^ 
^ abufe of the regal power, and llich a convulfion, 
f no ope part of the conjlitution was altered^ orfuffer^ 

* ed the leafi damage \ but^ on the contrary^ the wholq 
f received new life and vigour.* 

• « « « n^ « « « « « 

The Tory council for Dr. Sacheverel having 
infinuated, that a great and efTcntial alteration in 
the conftitudon had been wrought by the Revolu- 
tion, Sir Jofeph Jekyl is fo ftrong on this point, 

• f What we did was, in truth and fubftance and in a conftita- 
f tional light, a revolution, not made, but prevented. We tool^ 

* folid fecurities; we fettled doubtfai queftions; wc corredled ano- 

* maUes in our law. In the liable fun^lamental parts of our con- 

* llitution we made no revolution ; no, nor any alteration at all. 
f We did npt impair the monarchy. Perhaps it might be (hewa 

* that wc ftrengihened it very confiderably. The nation kept the 

* fame ranks, the fame orders, the fame privileges, the fame fran-* 

* chifcs, the fame rules for property, the famefubordinations, the 

* fame order in the law, in the revenue, and in the magiflracy ; 

* the fame lords, the fame commons, the fame corporations, thp 
« fame eleftors. Mr. Barkers Jpeech in the Hou/e of Commons, 
^th February 1 790. It appears how exadly he coincides in everv 
thing with Sir Jofeph Jekyl. ' 

tha^ 
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that he takes fire even at the infinuation of hi^ 
being of fuch an opinion. 

Sir Joseph Jekyl. 

* If the Doftor inftrufted his counfel to infinu- No mnoT», 

* ate that there was any innovation in the conjiituticn RcYolmk^ 

* wrought by the Revolution^ it is an addition to his 
^ crime. The Revolution did not introduce any inno-* 
' vation ; it was a rejlcration of the antient funda^ 
' mental conjiitution of the kingdom^ and giving it its 
^ proper force and energy/ 

The Solicitor General, Sir Robert Eyre, dif- 
tinguilhes exprefsly the cafe of (he Revolution, and 
its principles, from a proceeding at plcafure, on the 
part of the people, to change their antient confti- 
tution, and to frame a new government for them- 
felves. He diftinguifhes it with the fame care frorn 
the principles of regicide, and republicanifm, an4 
the forts of refillance condemned by the dodVrines 
of the church of England, and, which ought to be 
condemned, by the dodrines of all chur(:hes pro- 
fefling Chrifliar^jtv. 

Mr. Solicitqr GeneraIo Sir Robert Eyre. 

^ The refiftance at the Revolution, which was Revolution 
i founded in unavoidable necefftty, could be no de- dentfoT 
^ fence to a man that was attacked for ajerting voiuntaiy 
f that the people might cancel their allegiance at plea- aUeglln^ 

* Jure^ or dethrone and murder their Joverei^ by a . 

* judiciary fentence. For it can never be inferred 
^ from the lawfulnefs of refiftance, at a time when 
^ a total Jubvofion of the government both in church 

* and fiate was intended^ that a people may take 
^ up armsi and call their fovereign to account at 
^ pleafure 5 and, therefore, fince the Revolution could 
' he ofnojervice in giving the leaji colour for offer ting 
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any Juch "wicked principle^ the Doftof could never 
intend to put it into the mouths of thofe new 
preachers, and new politicians, for a defence; 
unlefs It be his opinion, that the refiftance at the 
Revolution can bear any parallel with the execra- ' 
hie murder of tbe royal martyr^ Jo juftly detefted by tbi 
whole nation. . 

* It is plain diat the Doftor is not impeached 
for preaching a general doftrine, and enforcing 
the general duty of obedience, but for preaching 
againft an excepted caje^ after be has ftdted tbe exr 
ception. He is not impeached for preaching the 
general doftrine of obedience, and the utter ille- 
gality of refiftance upon any pretence whatfoever ; 
but becaufe, having firft laid down the general 
doftrine as true, without any exception, hejlates 
tbe excepted caje^ the Revolution, in exprefs terms, 
as an objedion \ and then afluming the confide- 
ration of that excepted cafe, denies there was any 
refiftance in the Revolution \ and aflerts, that to 
impute refiftance to the Revolution, would caft 
black and pdious colours upon it. This is not 
preaching the doctrine of non-refiftance> in the 
general terms ufed by the homilies, and the fa- 
thers of the church, where cafes of neceffity may 
be underjlood to be excepted by a tacit implication^ as 
ike counjel bave allowed ^y but is preaching direftly 
againft the refiftance at the Revolution, which, in 
the courfe of this debate, has been all along ad- 
mitted to be necejfary and juft^ and can have 
no other meaning than to bring a difhonour 
upon the Revolution, and an odium upon thofe 
great and illuftrioiis perfons, thofe friends to tbe 
nmmrchy and the churchy that affijled in bringing it 
about. For had the Doftor intended any thing elfe, 
he would have treated the cafe of the Revolution 
in a different manner,* and have given it tbe true 
and fair anjwer-i he would have faid, that the re- 

* fiftancc 
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« fiftance at the Revolution was of abfoJute neceffityy Revolution 
< and the only means Irft to revive the conftttution \ ^^y"'* 

* and muft therefore be taken as an excepted cafe^ 
^ and could never come witliin the reach and inten^ 

* tjon of the general doftrine of the church. 

* Your lordfhips take notice on what grounds the 

* Dodlor continues to aflcrt the fame pofitian in his 
^ anfwer. But is it nqt moft evident, that the ge- 
^ neral exhortations to be met with in the homilies^ 
^ of the church of England, and fuch like decla- 

* rations in the ftatutes of the kingdom, are meant 

* only as rules for the civil obedience of the fubjedt 
' to the legal adminiflxation of the fupreme power in 

* ordinary mjes ? And it is equally abiurd, to con- 
^ ftrue any words in a pofitive law to authorize the 
^ deftruftion of ^the whole, as to expe<5t that king, 
^ lords, and commons ihould, in exprefs terms of 

* law, declare /a^i^ an ultimate refort as the right of 
f rejiftance^ at a time when the cafe fupfojes that the 
^ force of all law is ceafed *. 

* The Commons muft always refent, with the ut- Commons 

^ moft deteftation and abhorrence, every pofition c^er Takes 
f that may ftiake the authority of that a6t of par- thefubmif- 
^ liament,' whereby the crown is fetded upon her [e^rky^to th© 
^ majefty, and whereby the lords fpritual and temporal fettiement 

* and commons do^ in the name of cdl the people of Eng- crown. 
f kind^ moft humbly and faithfully fubmit themfelvesy 

* their heirs and pofteritiesy to her majefty^ which this 

* general principle of abfolute non-refiftancc muft 
f certainly ftiake. 

* For, if the refiftance at the Revolution was iUe- 

* gal, the Revolution fettled in ufurpation, and this 

* aft can have no greater force and authority than 
f an aft jpaffed under an ufurper. 

* And the Commons take leave to obferve, that 

* the authority of the parliamentary fetdement is a 

f See Reflexions, p. 42, 43. 

* matter 
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^ toatter of the greateft confequence to maintain, in 

* a cafe where the hereditary right to the crown is 

* contefted. 

* It appears by the feveral inftances mentioned in 

* the aft declaring the rights and liberties of the 

* fubjcft, and fettling the fucceffion of the crown, 

* that at the time of the Revolution there was a 

* total Juhverfion of the conjlitution of government both 

* in church and fiate^ which is a cafe that the laws 

* of England could never fufpfe^ 'provide for ^ or have 
^ in view.* 



Sir Jofeph Jekyl, fo often quoted,. confidered the 
prefervation of the monarchy, and of the rights and 
prerogatives of the crown, as effential objects with 
all found Whigs ; and that they were bound, not on- 
ly to maintain them when injured or invaded, but to 
exert themfelves as much for their re-eftablifhment, 
. if they fhould happen to be over thrown by popular fu- 
ry, as any of their own more immediate and popu- 
lar rights and privileges, if the latter Ihould be at 
any time fubverted by the crown. For this reafon 
he puts the cafes of the Revolution and the Refiora- 
tiony exaftly upon the fame footing. He plainly 
marks, that it was die objeft of all honeft men> 
not to facrifice one part ot the conftitution to an- 
other; and much more, not to facrifice any of them 
to vifionary theories of the rights of man ; but to 
preferve our whole inheritance in the conftitution, 
in all its members and all its relations, entire, and 
unimpaired, from generation to generation. In thik 
Mr. Burke exaftly agrees with him, 

Sir Joseph Jekyl. 

What are * Nothing is plainer than that the people have 
lthc"lopi^^ « a right to the laws and the conftitution. This 
r^'° 'right 
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f rigKt the nation hath aflerted, and recovered out 

* of the hands of thofe who had difpoffeffed them 
^ of it at feveral times. There are of this two 

* famous inftances in the knowledge of the prefent 

* age 5 I mean that of the Refiauratioriy and that f^J^Re^j^ 

* of the Revolution 5 in both of thefe greaf events lution. 

* were the rezal power ^ and the rwhts of the people People hav« 
' recovered. And it is hard to fay in. which the tercftinth© 
/ people have the great eft interefty for the commons ^7^*^^ 

^ are fenfihle that there is not one legal power he^ crown an4 

* longing to the crown^ but they have an intereft in it ; ^^J^^ 
^ and I doubt not but they will always be as careful 

* fo fupport the rights of the crown^ as their own 
^ privileges.^ 

The other Whig managers regarded (as he did) 
the overturning, of the monarchy by 2l republican 
^ faftion with the very fame horror and deteftatioh 
with which they regarded the deftruftion of the 
privileges of the people by an arbitrary mo- 
narch. 



Mr. Lechmere, 

Speaking of our conftitution, ftates it as * a Conftita- 

* conftitution which happily recovered itfelf, at ver^^i^uie 
•' the Reftoration, from the confufions and dif- reftoratioft 

* orders which the horrid and deteftable proceed-- tbn."^*^ 

* i'ng^ 9f fa^ion and ufurpation had thrown it into, 
^ and which, after many convulfions and ftruggles, 

* was providentially faved at the late happy Revo- 

* lution ; and, by the many good laws pafTed fince 

* that time, ftands now upon a firmer foundation : 

* together with the moft comfortable proipeft of 

* fecurity to all pofterity, by the fettlement of the 

* crown in the Proteftant line.' 



I mean 
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I mean now to Ihew that the Whigs, (if Sir 
Jofeph Jekyl was one) and if he fpokc in conformity 
to the fenfc of the Whig houfc of commons and 
the Whig miniftry who employed him, did care- 
folly guard againft any prefumption that might 
arifc m>m the repeal of the non-refiftance oath ot 
Charles the fecond, as if, at the Revolution, the an- 
tient principles of our government were at all chang- 
ed — or that republican dodtrines were countenanced, 
— ^or any landtion given to feditious proceedings 
upon general undefined ideas of mifconduft — or for 
changing the form of government --or for refiftance 
upon any other ground than the neceffity fo often 
mentioned for the purpofe of felf-prefervation. It 
will fliew ftiil more clearly the equal care of the 
then Whigs, to prevent either the' regal power 
from being (wallowed up on pretence of popular 
rights, or the popular rights from being deftroyed 
x)n pretence of regal prerogatives* 



Mifchicfof 
•broaching 
antimonar- 
chical prin- 
•iplcs. 



Two cafes 
of rtfift- 
ance, one to 
prefervethe 
crown, the 
other the 
rights of the 
fubjea.- 



SiR Joseph Jekyl. 

^ Further, 1 defire it may be confidered, that 
thefe legiflators [the legiflators who framed the 
non-refiftance oath of Charles the Second] were 
guarding againft the confequences of thofe per^ 
nickus and antimonarcbical frincipleSy which had 
keen broached a little before in this nation j and thofe 
large- declarations in favour of non-refifia^ce were 
made to encounter or obviate the mjchief of 
thofe principles ; as appears by the preamble to 
the fuUeft of thofe afts, which is the militia aSy in 
the 13th and 14th of King Charles the Second* 
The words of that a6l are thefe : Andy during the 
late ufurped government Sy m/^ny evil and rebellious 
principles have been injiilled' into the minds of the, 
people of this kingdomy which may break forth, unlejs 
pr event edy to the difiurbance of the peace and quiet 

^ thereof: 
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thmof: Be it therefore enaStei, ^c. Here yoiy 
lordlhips may fee the reafon that incUned thofc 
legiflators to exprcfs themfelvcs in fuch a manner 
againft refiftance. T!bey had Jeeji the regal rights 
/wallowed up, imder the pretence of popular ones j and 
it is no imputation on them that tjiey did not thea 
forefee 2l quite different cafe, as was that of the Re- 
volution 5 where, under the pretence of regal au- 
thority, a total fub verfion of the rights of the fubje(3: 
was advanced, and in a manner eflfedted And thia 
may ferve to Ihew, that it was not the defign of 
thofe legiflators to condemn refiftance, in a cz&of 
abjoluti neceffity^for preferving the conjiitution, whea 
they were guarding againft principles which had la 
lately deftroyed it. 

* As to the truth of the doftrine in this declara- 
tion which was repealed, / will admit it to he as 
true as the Doctor's counjel offer t it-, that is, with 
an exception of cafes of neceffity \ and it was not re- 
pealed becaufe it was falfe, underfianding it with 
that reJiriStion ; but it was repealed becaufe it 
might be interpreted in an unconfinedjenfe, and ex-- 
cluftve of that reftriSfion-, and being fo under ftood, 
would refleft on the juftice of the Revolution: 
and this the legiflature had at heart, and ^ere 
very jealous of; and by this repeal of that decla- 
ration, gave a parliamentary or legiflative admo- 
nition, againft aflerting this doftrine of non-re- 
fiftance in an unlimited fenfe.* — — — 

* Though the general doftrine of nQn-refifl:ance, 
the doftrine of rfie church of England, as ftated 
in her homilies, or elfewhere delivered, by which 
the general duty of fubjedts to the higher powers 
is taught, be owned to be, as unqueftiqnably it 
is, a godly and wholefome doSlrinei though this 
general doArine has been conftantly inculcated by 
the' reverend fathers of the church, dead and 
living, and preached by them as a prefervative 

^ againft 



Non-reCil- 
ance oaith 
not repeal* 
ed, becauis 
(with the 
reftri(5lion 
of neceffity) 
it was 
taken but 
to prevenC 
falfe inter- 
pretations. 



General 
do6hineof 
non-refift- 
ance godi/ 
and whole*^ 
fome-; nac 
bound to 

cUly the ex- 
ceptions* 
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againft the popifti doftrine of depoling prindc^ 
and as the ordinary rule of obedience ; and 
though the fame doftrine has been preached, 
maintained, and avowed by our moft orthodox 
and able divines from the time of the Reforma- 
tion ; and how innocent a man Dr. Sacheverel 
had been, if, with an boneft and well-meant zeal, 
he had preached the fame doftrine in the fame 
general terms in which he found it delivered by 
the apolties of Chrift, as taught by the homilies, 
and the reverend fathers of our church, and, 
in imitation of thofe great examples, had only 
prefled the general duty of obedience, and the il- 
legality of refiftance, without taking notice of 
any excepdon/ 



' Another of the managers for the houfe of com- 
mons. Sir John Holland, was not lefs careful in 
guarding againft a confufion of the principles of the 
revolution, with any loofe general doftrines of a right 
in the individual, or even iii the people, to under-* 
take for themfelves, on any prevalent tempo- 
rary opinions of convenience or improvement, any 
fundamental change in the conftitution, or to 
fabricate a new government for' themfelves, and 
thereby to difturb the public peace, and to unfetdc 
the andent conftitution of this kingdom. 

Sir John Holland* 

s«bmimoa * The commons would not be imderftood, as if 
to the fove- c ^hgy y^gre pleading for a licentious refiftance ; as if 
fdcntfour" ^ fubjeSls were left to their good-will and pleafurei 

fn wfes o?' ' ^^^^ ^^^y ^^^ ^^ ^^^> ^^^ ^htn to Tiftfi. No; 

jieccifity, * my lords, they know they are obliged by all the ties 
^ of /octal creatures and Chrijiians^ for wrath and 

* confcience 
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Uiijcience fake^ to Jubmit to their Jtyoereipi. Th€ 
commons do not abet humourfome faSious arms : 
they aver them to be rebellious. But yet they 
maintain, that that refiftance at the Revolution, 
which^ was fo necejfary^ wdi lawful and juji from 
that neceJSity. 

^ Thefe general rules of obedience may, upon a 
red neceffity^ admit a lawful exception j and fuch a 
necejjary exception we aflfert the revolution to be. 

* *Tis with this view of necejjity only, ahfoluti Right of 
necejfity of preferving our laws, liberties, and ^^^^Iht 
religion; *tis with this limitation that we defire to undcrAood. 
be underftood> when any of us fpeak of refiftance 
in general The necefftty of the refiftance at the 
Revolution> was at that time obvious to every 
man/ 



I (hall conclude thefe extrafts with a reference to 
the prince c. Orange's dccfcrj.r:on, in which he gives 
the nation the folleft affunu^cc that in his enterprizc 
he was far from the intention of introducing any 
change whatever in the fimdamental law and con- 
ftitution of the ftate. He confidered the objeft of 
his enterprize, not to be a precedent . for further 
revolutions, but that it was the great end of his ex- 
pedition to make fuch revolutions fo far as hu- 
man power and wifdom could provide, unnecciBfe^ 

Extracts from the Prince of Grangers Diclaration. 

. * M magiftratcsy who have been unjuftly turn- 

* ed out, fhall forthwith refume their former em^ 

* ployments, as well as all the boroughs of Eng- 

* land fhall return again to their antient pre/crip- 

* tions and charters : and more particularly, that 

G 'the 
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' tie antient charter of the great and famous ci^ 

* ty of London fhall be again in force. And that 

* the writs' for the members of parliament fhall 

* be addrefled to the proper officer Sy according to 

* law and cujiom. — — — 

« And for the doing of all other things, which the 

* two houfes of parliament fhall find neccfTary for 

* the peace, honour, and fafety of the nation, fo that 

* there may be no danger of the nation's fallings at 
^ any time hereafter j under arbitrary government.'' 

ExtraSifrom the Prince of Orange's additional De- 
claration. 

* We are confident that no perfons can hd^rtfucb 

' * hard thoughts of us, as to imagine that we have 

^ any other defign in this undertaking, than to pro- 

* cure a fcttlement of the religion^ and of the liberties 

* and properties ofthefubje£lSj upon fo fur e afounda-^ 

* tionj that there may be no danger of the nation's, re- 

* lapftng into the Itke.miferies at any time hereafter. 

* And, as the forces that we have brought along widi 

* us are utterly difproportioned to that wicked de- 

* fign of conquering the nation, if we were capable 
Principal « of intending it ;/(? the great numbers of the principal 
gcntl^^ *"** * mobility and gentry ^ that are men of eminent quality 
well affca- < and ejlatesy and perfons of known integrity and zealy 



church and * both for the religion and government of England^ 

crown fc « fj^any of them alfo being difiinguifhed by their conftant 

gainftthe * fidelity to the crowny who do both accompany us in 

iiefignofin- c this expedition, and have earneflly folicitcd us 

n«vatioa* *--^ - —-.'... . ^ 



to it, >^ cover us from all fuch malicious infin 
^ nuationsv' 

In thefpirit, and upon one occafion in the 
words ♦, /of this declaration, the flatutes pafTed in 
that re^n made fuch provifions for preventing thefc 
dangisrs^ that fcarcely any thing fhort of combination 

• * Declaration of Right, 

of 
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of king, lords, and commons for the deftruftion of 
the liberties of the nation, can in any probability 
make us liable to fimilar perils. In that dreiadful, 
and, I hope, not to be looked for cafe, any ophiioa 
of a right to make revolutions, grounded on this pre- 
cedent, would be but a poor refource. — Dreadful 
indeed would be our fituation. 

Thefe are the dodtrines held by the fm^s (f 
the Revolution^ delivered with as much folennnity, 
and as authentically it leaft, as any political dog- 
mas were ever promulgated from the beginning of 
the world. If there be any difference between 
their tenets and thofe of Mr. Burke it is, that the 
old Whigs oppofe themfelves ftill more ftrongly 
than he does againft the doArines which are now 
propagated with fo much induftry by thofe who 
would be thought their fucceffors. 

It will be faid perhaps, that the old Whigs, in 
order to guard themfelves againft popular odium, 
pretended to aflert tenets contrary to thofe which 
they fecretly held. This, if true, would prove, what 
Mr. Burke has uniformly aflerted, that the extrava-^^ 
gant do£trines which he meant to expofe, were dif- 
agreeable to the body of the peoples who, though 
they perfeftly abhor a delpotic government, cer- 
tainly approach more nearly to the love of mitigated 
monarchy, than to any thing which bears the ap- 
pearance even of the beft republic. But if thefe 
old Whigs deceived the people, their conduft was 
unaccountable indeed. They expofed their power, 
as every one converfant in hiftory knows, to the 
greateft peril, for the propagation of opinions which, 
on this hypothefis, they did not hold. It is a 
new kind of martyrdom. This luppofition does 
as little credit to their integrity as their wifdpm; 
It makes them at once hypocrites and fools. I 
think of thofe great mtn very differendy. I hold 
them to have been, what the world thought them, 

G a mca 
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men of deep und^rftanding, open fincerity, and 
clear honour. Hpwcver, be that matter, as it may; 
^yhat thefe old Whigs pretended to bcj Mr. Burke 
is. This is enough for him. 

I do indeed admits that though Mr. Burke has 
pfoycd tha^ Hi? opinions were thofe of the old 
Whig party, folemnly declared by one houfe, in 
eflfeft and fubftancc by both houfes of parliament, 
this teftimony (landing by itfelf will form no proper 
4efencc for his opinions, if he and the old Whigs 
were both qf them ip the wrong. But it is his 
prefent concemj not to vindicate thefe old Whigs, 
but to fhew his agreement with them. — He appeals 
tp them as judges: he does, not vindicate them as 
culpfits. It i3 current that thefe old politicians 
I^new little of the rights of men; that they loft 
their way by groping about in the dark, and funri- 
bl^ng among rotter^ parchments and mufty records. 
Great lights they f^y are la^tely obtained in the world $. 
a,nd Mr. Burke, inftead of fhrowding himfelf in ex- 
ploded ignorance, ought to have taken advantage of 
the blaze of illumination which has been ipres^ 
jU>QVt him. It may be fo. The enthufiafts of this 
time, it feems, like their predeceflbrs in another 
faction of fanaticifm, deal in lights, •-Hudibras plea- 
fjmdy fays of them, they 

«* Have lights, where better eyes arc blind» 
** As pigs are ikid to fee the wind.** 

The author of the Refledions has heard a great 
deal concerning the modern lights; but he has 
riot yet had the good fortune to fee much of them* 
He has read more than he can juftify to any 
thing but the fpirit of curiofity, of the works of 
thefe illuminators of the world. He has learn- 
ed nothing from the far greater number of them, 
than a full certainty of their fhallowncfs, levity, 
pride, petulance, prefumption and ignorance. 
:; « ■ • - ■ ,:'.•■ ^, ■ Where" 
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Where the old authors whom he has rejid, an^ 
the old men whom he has converfed with,^ have 
left him in the dark, he is in the dark ftill. If 
others, however, have obtained any of this extraor- 
dinary light, tl^ey will ule it to guide them in their 
refearches and their conduft. I have only to wiQi, 
• that the nation may be as happy and as prolperous 
under the influence of the new light, as it has beea - 
in the fober fhade of the old obfcurity. As to 
the reft, it will be difficult for the author of the Re- 
fkftions to conform to the principles of the avowed 
leaders of the party, until they appear otherwife thaa 
negatively. AH we can gather from them is this;, 
that their principles are diametrically oppofite to 
^his. This is all that we know from authority^ 
Their negative declaration obliges me to have, re^ 
courfe to the books which contain pofitive doCr 
trincs* They are indeed, to thofe Mr. Burke holds, 
diametrically oppofite j and if it be true, (as they 
have faid, I hope haftily) that their opinions differ 
fo widely, it Ihould feem they are the moft likely 
to form the creed of the modern Whigs. 

I have ftated what were the avowed fentiments 
of the old Whigs, not in the way of argu* 
ment, but narratively j it is but fair to fet before 
the reader, in the fame fimple manner, the fentir 
ments of the modem, to which they fpare neither 
pains nor expence to make profelytes. I choofe 
them from the books upon which moft of that in- 
duftry and expenditure in circulation have been em- 
ployed J I choofe them not from thofe who (peak 
with a politic obfcurity ; not from thofe who only 
controvert the opinions of the old Whigs, withoiit 
advancing any of their own, but from thofe who 
ipeak plainly and affirmatively. The Whig readei: 
may make his choice between the two doftrines. 

The doftrine then propagated by thefe focieties, 
which gentlemen think they ought to be very^ 

G 3 tender 
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fender in difcouraging, as nearly as pofliblc irt 
their own words, is as follows: that in Great 
Britain wc are not only without a gbod conftitu- 
tion, but that we have '* no conftitution." That> 
** tho* it is much talked about, no fiich' thing as i 
*^ conftitutibn exifts, or ever did exift j and confe- 
*^ qiiently that the people have a conjiitutton yet th' 
^^ forfni that fince William the Conqueror, the 
** country has never yet regenerated itjelf^ and is 
" therefore without a tonftitution. That wherd 
** it cannot be produced in a vifible form, there is 
y none. That a conftitiitiori is a thing antecedent 
*^ to gdvernment j and that the conftitution of a 
** country is not the ad of its government^ but of 
*' a people conftituting a governminti That every 
^^ thing in the Englifh government is the reverfe 
** of what it ought to be, and what it i^ fald to bd 
** in England. That the right of war and peace 
'* refides in a metaphor ftiewn at the Tower, for 
" fix pencJe or a (hilling a-piece. — That it fig- 
** nifies not where the right refides, whether in the 
** crown or in parliament. War is the commorl 
^' harveft of thofe who participate in the divifion 
^' and expenditure of public money. That thri 
*^ portion of liberty enjoyed in England is juft 
^' enough to enflave a cJountry more pfoduftively 
« than by defpotifm/* 

So far as to the general ftate of the Britifli confti- 
tution. — As t3 our houfe of lords, the chief virtual 
reprefentative of our ariftocracy, thie great ground 
and pillar of fecurity to the landed intereft, and that 
main link by whidh it is connefted with the law and 
the crown, thefe worthy focieties are pleafed to tell 
tis, that, ** whethet- we view ariftocracy before, or 
^^ behind, or fide-wajj's, or any way elfe, domeftically 
^* or publicly, it is ftill a monjief. That ariftocracy 
** in France had one feature lefs in its countenance 
^ than what it has in fome other countries i it did 

*^not 
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*^ not compofc a body of hereditary legiflators. R 
*^ was not a corporation of ariftocracy ,' — for fuch 
it feems that profound legiflator Mr. De la Fay- 
ette dcfcribes the houfe of peers. " That it 15 
*^ kept up by family tyranny and injuftice — that 
*^ there is an unnatural unfitnefs in ariftocracy to be 
" legiflators for a nation — that their ideas of dif- 
** tributive juftice are corrupted at the very fource ; 
'* they b^n life by trampling on all their younger 
** brothers, and fitters, and relations of every kind, 
" and ar6 taught and educated fo to do, — That the 
*' idea of an hereditary legiflator is as abfurd as an 
*' hereditary mathematician. That a body holding 
** themfclves unaccountable to any body, ought to 
*' be trufted by no body — that it is continuing the 
'^ uncivilized principles of governments founded in 
*^ conqueft, and the bafe idea of man having a pro- 
** perty in man, and governing him by a perianal 
*^ right — that ariftocracy has a tendency to dege- 
^^ nerate the human Ipecies," &c. Sec. 

As to our law of primogeniture, which with few 
and inconfiderable exceptions is the ftanding law of 
all our landed inheritance, and which without quef- 
tion has a tendency, and 1 think a moft Jiappy 
tendency, to preferve a charader of ponfequence, 
weight, and prevalent influence over others in the 
whole body of the landed intereft, they call loudly 
for its deftruftion. They do this for political rea- 
fons that are very manifeft. They have the con- 
fidence to fay, <* that it is a law againft every law 
^^ of nature, and nature herfelf calls for its deftnic- 
** tion. Eftablilh family Juftice, and ariftocracy 
" falls. By the arifliocratical law of primpgcni- 
*' tureihlp, in a family of fix children, five are 
^* expofed. Ariftocracy has never but one child. 
'^ The reft are begotten to hp devoured. They 
^* are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the na^ 
*^ tvral parent prepares the unnatural reps^" 
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As to the houfc of commons, they treat it ftr 
worfe than the houfe of lords or the crown have 
been ever treated. Perhaps they thought they had a 
greater ri^t to take this amicable freedom with 
thofe of rfieir own family. For many years it has 
been the perpetual theme of their inveftives.— 
** Mockery, infult, ufurpation," are amongft the 
beft names they beftow upon it. They damn it 
in the mafs, by declaring " that it does not arifc 
^ out of the inherent rights of the people, as the 
** natipnal aficmbly does in France, and whofe 
'* name defignates its original/* 

Of the charters and corporations, to whofe rights, 
e few years ago, thefe gentlemen were fo trem- 
blingly alive, they fay, " that when the people of 
^ England come to refleft upon them, they will, 
** like France, annihilate thofe badges of oppref- 
^* fion, thofe traces of a conquered nation/* 

As to our monarchy, they had formerly been 
more tender of that branch ot the conftitution, and 
for a good reafon. The laws had guatrded againft 
all feditious attacks upon it, with a greater degree 
of ftriftnefs and feverity. The tone of thefe ^ri- 
tlemen is totally altered fince the French Revolu- 
tion. They now declaim as vehemently againft: 
the monarchy, as in former occafions they treacher- 
oufly flattered and foothed it 

^* When we furvey the wretched condition of 
*^ nun under the monarchical and hereditary fyftema 
*^ of government, dragged from his home by one 
*' power, or driven by another, and impoverifhed 
^ by taxes more than by enemies, it becomes evi- 
*' dent that thofe fyftems are bad, and tfiat a ge- 
" neral revolution in the principle and conftruAion 
** of governments is neceflary, 

*^ What is government more than the manage^ 
*' ment of the affairs of a nation ? It is not, and 
<^ from its nature cannot bc^ the property of toy 

<* particular 
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*^ particular man or family, but of the whole com- 
** munity, at whofe expence it is fupported; and 
** though by force or contrivance it has been ufurp- 
*^ ed into an inheritance, the ufurpation cannot 
*' alter the right of things. Sovereignty; as a 
*' matter of right, appertains to the nation only, 
*^ and not to any individual j and a nation has at 
*^ all times an inherent indefeafible right to abolilh 
" any form of government it finds inconvenient, 
*^ and eftablilh fuch as accords with its intereft, 
'* diipofition, and happinefs. The romantic and 
*^ barbarous diftindtion of men into kings and fub- 
** jefts, though it may fuit the condition of cour- 
'* tiers, cannot that of citizens j and is exploded 
*' by the principle upon which governments arc 
'^ now founded. Every citizen is a member of 
*' the fovereignty, and, as fuch, can acknowledge 
** no perfonal fubjeftionj and his obedience can be 
*' only to the laws/* 

Warmly recommending to us the example of 
France, where they have deftroyed monarchy, they 
fay— 

'' Monarchical fovereignty, the enemy of man- 
'* kind, and the fource of mifery, is abolifhed ; and 
^^ fovereignty itfelf is reftored to its natural and 
*^ original place, the nation. Were this the cafe 
^^ throughout Europe, the caufe of wars would be 
'^ taken away/' 

^* But, after all, what is this metaphor called a 
^* crown, or rather What is monarchy ? Is it a thing, 
^' or is it a name, or is it a fraud ? Is it ^ a con- 
** trivance of human wifdom,* or of human craft 
^ to obtain money from a nation under fpecious 
^ pretences ? Is it a thing neceflary to a nation ? 
^* if it is, in what does that neceflity confift, what 
^^ Icrvices does it perform, what is its bufinefs, and 

** what 
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*^ what are its merits? Doth the virtue confift in 
" the metaphor, or in the man ? Doth the gold- 
** fmich that makes the crown make t{ie virtue al- 
•* fo ? Doth it operate like Fortunatus's wifliing- 
" cap, or Harlecjuin's. wooden fword? Doth it make 
•* a man a conjuror ? In fine, what is it ? It ap- 
** pears to be a fomething going much out of 
f^. fafhion, falling into ridicule, anc^rejcded in fbmc 
•* countries both as unneceffary and expenfive. In 
** America it is confidered as an abfurdity; and in 
*' France it has fo far declined, that the goodnefs 
** of the man, and the rclpeft for his perfonal ch^- 
** rafter, are the only things that prefervc the ap* 
^ pearance of its exiftence/* 

" Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an here- 
** ditary crown, as if it were fome production of 
** Nature i or as if, like Time, it had a power to 
^' operate, not only independendy, but in fpite of 
f' man ; or as if it were a thing or a fubjeft uni- 
** vcrfally confented to. Alas ! it has none of thofe 
" properties, but is the reverfe of them all. It is i 
- ** thing in imagination, the propriety of which is 
'* more than doubted, and the legality of which 
*' in a few years wjll be deniedt" 

^* If I alk the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
^' merchant, the tradefman, and down through all 
^* the occupations of life to the common labourer, 

^ what fervice monarchy is to him J he can give 
^f me no anfwen If I aflc him what monarchy is, 

/* he believes it is fomething like a finecure. 

'' The French copftitution fays. That the nght 
*^ of war and peace is in the pation. Where elfe 
<* Ihould it refide, but in thofe who are tp pay th^ 
^^ expence? 

<^ In England, this right is faid to refide in a m^^ 
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^ tapbor^ fhewn at the Tower for fixpence or a 
** fhilling a-piece : So are the lions ; and it would 
** be a ftep nearer to reafon to fay it refided in 
** them, for any inanimate metaphor is no more 
^' than a hat or a cap. We can* all fee the abfurdi- 
*^ ty of worfliipping Aaron's molten calfi or Nebu- 
^^ chadnezzar's golden image j but why do men 
^^ continue to praftife themfelves the abfurdities they 
*' delpife in others ?'* 

The Revolution and Hanover fucceffion had 
been objefks of the higheft veneration to the old 
Whigs, They thought them not only proofs of 
the fober and fteady Ipirit of liberty which guided 
their anceftors j but of their wifdom and provident 
care of pofterity* — The modern Whjgs have quite 
other notions of thefe events and actions. They do 
not deny that Mr. Burke has given truly the words 
of the afts of parliament which fecured the fuc- 
ceffion, and the juft fenie of them. They attack not 
bim but the law, 

" Mr. Burke (lay they) has done fome fervicc, 
" not to his caufe, but to his country, by bringing 
** thofe claufes into public view. They ferve to 
*^ demonftrate how neceffary it is at all times to watch 
*^ againft the attempted encroachment of power, 
*^ and to prevent its running to cxcefs. It is fome- 
'* what extraordinary, that the offence for which 
*' James II. was expelled, that of fetring up power 
** t^ aJfumpttQity (hould be re-afted, under another 
" fhape and form, by the parliament that expelled 
^* him. It (hews that the rights of man were but 
^ imperfedUy underftood at the Revolutions for, 
" certain it is, that the right which that parliament 
^* fet up by ajfumptim (for by delegation it had it not, 
*' and could not have it, bccaufe none could give it) 
^^ over the perfons and freedom of pofterity for ever, 
^ was of the lame tyrannical unfounded kind which 
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^ James attempted to fet up over the parliament 
*' and the nation, and for which he was expelled^ 
** The only difFerence is, (for in principle they dif- 
" fer not), that the one was an ufurper over the 
** living, and the other over the unborn; and as 
" the onfe has no better authority to (land upon 
** than the other, both of diem muft be equally 
^ null and void, and of no effeft." 

** As the eftimation of all things is by comparilbn, 
^ die Revolution of 1688, however from circum- 
*' ftances it may have been exalted beyond its va-* 
** lue, will find its level. It is already on the wane ; 
** eclipfcd by the enlarging orb of reafon, and the 
** luminous revolutions of America and France. In 
** lefe than another century, it will go, as well as 
*« Mr. Burke's labours, * to the family vault of all 
♦* the Capulets.* Mankind will then Jcarcdy believe 
•* that a country calling itfelf free^ would Jend td 
** Holland for a man^ and clothe him with fower^ on 
'^ furfoje to put them/elves in fear of him, and givt 
*' him almoji a million Jlerling a^-year for leave ta 
** Jubmit tbemf elves and their poflerityy like bond-men 
^ and bond-womeny for ever.** 

** Mr. Burke having faid that the king holds his 
*' crown in contempt of the choice of the Rcvolu* 
*' tion fociety, who individually or colleftivcly have 
** not,'* (as moft certainly they have not) " a vote 
** for a king amongft them, they take occafion from 
*^ thence to infer, that a king who does not hold 
*^ his crown by eleftion, defpifes the people.** 

. '' ,The King of England," fays he^ '' holds his 
^^ crown (for it does not belong to the nation, 
*' according to Mr. Burke) in contempt of the choiqe 
•' of the Revolution Society." &c. 

*< As to who is King in England or elfewhcre, 
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^ or whether there is any King at all, or whether 
*^ the people chufe a Cherokee Chief, or ^ Heflkn 
*' Hufrar for a Kijng, it is not a matter that I 
** trouble myfclf about — be that to thenifclvesj 
'^^ but with refpeft to the doftrine, fo far as it re- 
*^ lates to the Ri^ts of Men and Nations, it is 
*' as abominable as any thing ever uttered in the 
^ moft enflaved country under heaven. Whether 
*^ it founds worfe to my ear, by not being accuf- 
*' tomed to hear fuch defpotifm, than what it does 
*' to the ear of another perfon, I am not fo well 
^ a judge of; but of its abominable principle I 
*' am at no loft to judge/* 

Thefc focieties of modern Whigs pufh their in- 
Iblcnce as fiir as it can go. . In order to prepare the 
minds of the people for treafon and rebellion, they 
reprefent the king as tainted with principles of def- 
potifm, from the circumftancc of his having domi- 
nions in Germany. In direct defiance of the moft 
notorious truth, they defcribe his government there 
^o be a defpotifm; whereas it is a free conftitution, 
i|i which the ftates of the eleftorate have their 
part in the government; and this privilege has 
never been infringed by the king, or, that I have 
heard of, by any of his predeceflbrs. The confti- 
tution of the eleftoral dominions has indeed a dou - 
ble control, both from the laws of the empire, and 
from the privileges of the country* Whatever rights . 
^e king enjoys as elcftor, have been always pa- 
rentally exercifed, and the calumnies of thefe fcan^ 
dalous focieties have not been authorized by a fingle 
<;ompl^int of oppreffion. 

. ** When Mr. Burke fays that ' his majefty's 
* heirs and fucceflbrs, each in their time and order, 
^ will come to the crown with xltkit fame contempt 
f- of their choice with which his majefty hasfuc- 
^ ceeded to that he wears,' it is faying toa much 
^V eyen to the hymbleft individual in the. country ; 
^ 'part of whofe daily labour goes towards making 
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^ Up the million fterling a year, which the country 
** 'gives the perfon it ftiles a king. Government 
** with infolence, is defpotifm ; but when contempt 
«< is added, it becomes worfe ; and to pay for con- 
** tempt, is the exccfs of flavery. This Ipecies of 
•* government comes from Germany; and re- 
*' minds me of what one of the Brunfwick foldiers 
** told me, who was taken prifoner by the Ameri- 
" cans in the late war: ^ Ah !' faid he, * America 
^ is a fine free country, it is worth the people's 

* fighting for j I know the difference by knowing 

* my own : in my country, if the prince Jays^ Eat 

* ftrawy we eat ftraw* " God help that country, 
^ thought I, be it England or elfewhere, whofe li- 
•* bertics are to be prote^ed by German principles 
^ of gtyvertmenty and princes of Brmfwickr* 

'* It is fomewhat curious to oblerve, that although 
*^ the people of England have been in the habit of 
** talking about kings, it is always a Foreign Houfe 
*^ of kings ; hating Foreigners, yet governed by them, 
** — It is now the Houfe of Brunfwick, one of the 
** petty tribes of Germany." - . - - - 

*' If Government be what Mr. Burke defcribes 
^ it, ^ a contrivance of human wifdom,' I might 
" afk him, if wifdom was at fuch a low ebb in Eng- 
^ }and, that it was become qecefTary to import it 
'* from Holland and from Hanover ? But I will do 
" the country the juflice to fay, that was not the 
« cafe ; and 6ven if it was, it miftook the cargo. 
" The wifdom of every country, when pwpcrly ex- 
'' erted, is fufficient for all its purpofes j and ther& 
*' could exift no more real occafton in England t& 
*' have fent for a Dutch Stadtholder^ or a Ger-» 
** man EleSor, than there was in America to have 
*^ done a fimilar thing. If a country does not un- 
*^ derfl:and its own affairs, how is a foreigner to un* 
*' derfland them, who knows neither its laws, its 
4 *^ manners. 
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*^ manners, nor its language ? If there exifted a rriaii 

^' fo tranfcendantly wife above all others, that his . 

*' wifdom was neceflary to inftruft a nation, fonnc 

^^ reafon might be offered for monarchy ; but when 

*' we caft our eyes about a country, and obferve 

*' how every part underftands its own affairs ; and 

" when we look arbund the world, and fee that of all 

" men in it, the race of kings arc the moft infigni- 

*' ficant in capacity, our reafon cannot fail to afk ui 

^^ — ^What are thofe men kept for ?" * 

Thefe are the notions which, under the idea of" 
Whig principles, feveral perfons, and among theni 
perfons of no mean mark, have affociated them- 
felves to propagate. I will not attempt in the 
imalleft degree to refute them. This will probably 
be done ( if fuch writings fhall be thought to defervc 
any other than the refutation of criminal juftice) by • 
others, who may think with Mr. Burke, and with 
the fame zeal. He has performed his parr. I fhall 
content rnyfelf with fhcwing, as Ihortly as the matter 
tvill admit, the danger of giving to them, either 
avowedly or tacitly, the fmallefl countenance. 

There are times and circumfl^nces, in which 
hot to fpeak out is at leafl to connive. Many 
think it enough for them, that the principles 
propagated by thefe Clubs and focieties enemies 
to their country and its cohftitution, are not owned 
by the modern Whigs in parliamenty who are (6 
Warm in condemnation of Mr. Burke and his book, 
and of courfe of all the principles of the ancient 
conflitutional Whigs of this kingdom. Certainly 
they are not owned. But are they condemned with 
the fame zeal as Mr. Burke and his book are con- 
demned ? Are they condemned at all ? Are they 
rcjefted or difcountenanced in any way whatfbever ? 
Is any man who would fairly examine into the de- 

• Vindication of the Rights of Man, recommended by the 
feveral focieties^ 
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meanour and principles of thofe fpcieties, and that 
too very moderately, and in the way rather of ad- 
monition than of pimilhment, is fuch a man even 
decently treated ? Is he not reproached as if, in 
condemning fuch principles, he had belled the con^ 
du(5t of his whole life, fiiggefting that his life had 
been governed by principles fimilar to thofe which 
he now reprobates ? The French fyftem is in the 
mean time, by many aftive agents out of doors, rap- 
turoufly praifed ; The Britifti conftitution is coldly 
tolerated. But thefe conftitutions are different, both 
in the foundation and in the whole fuperflrufture; and 
it is plain, that you cannot build up the one but on the 
ruins of the other. After all, if the French be a fupe- 
rior fyftem of liberty, why fhculd we not adopt it ? 
To what end are our praifes ? Is excellence held out 
to us only that we fhould not copy after it ? And 
what is there in the manners of the people, or in the 
climate of France, which renders that fpecies of re- 
public fitted for them, and unfuitable to us ? A flrong 
and marked difference between the two nations 
• ought to be ihewn, before we can admit a conftant 
afFeded panegyrick, a Handing annual commemo- 
ration, to be without any tendency to an example. 

But the leaders of party will not go the length, 
of the doftrines taught by the feditious clubs. I am 
fure they do not mean to do fo. God forbid! 
Perhaps even thofe who are . diredly carrying on 
the work of this pernicious foreign faftion, do not 
all of them intend to produce all the mifchiefs which 
muft inevitably follow from their having any 
fuccefs in their proceedings. As to leaders in par- 
ties, nothing is more common than to fee them 
blindly led. The world is governed by go-be- 
tweens. Thefe go-betweens influence the perfdns 
with whom they carry on the intercourfe, by 
ftating. their own fenfe to each of them as the 
fenfe of the other; and thus they reciprocally 
mafter both fides. It i^ firft buzzed about the 
ears of leaders, " that their friends without doors 
I " arc 
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^* are very eager for fome meafure, or very w^rih 
^' about fome- opinion; — that you muft not be 
*^ too rigid with them. They are ufeful perfbns, and 
*^ zealous in the caufe; They may be a little wrong ; 
" but the Ipirit of liberty muft not Be darhped ; and 
*^ by the influence "you obtain from fome degree of 
*^ concurrenee with them at preferit, yoii may be 
^' enabled to fet them right hereafter." 

Thus the leaders are at firft drawn to a conni- 
vance with fentimerits and proceedings, often to- 
tally different from their ferrous and deliberate 
notions. But their acquiefcence anfwers every 
purpofe. 

With no better than fuch powers, the go-be- 
tweens aflume a new reprefentative charafter. What 
at beft was but an acquiefcence, is magnified into 
ian authority) and thence into a defire on the part 
of the leaders j and it is carried ^own as fuch to the 
fubordinate members of parties. By this artifice 
they in their turn are led into meafures which at 
firfl> perhaps, few of them wifhed at all, or at lealt 
did not defire vehemently or fyftematically. 

There is in all parties, between the principal lead- 
ers in parliament, and the lowefl followers out of 
doors, a middle fort of men ; a fort of cqueftriaa 
order, who> by the fpirit of that middle fituation, 
are the fittefl for preventing things from running 
to excefs. But indecifion, though a vice of a totally 
different charafter, is the natural accomplice of vi- 
olence. The irrefolution and timidity of thofe who 
compofe this middle order, often prevents the effedt 
of their controlling fituation. The fear of differing 
with the authority of leaders on the one hand, and of 
contradiding the defires of the multitude on the 
other, induces them to give a carelcfs and pafTive af- . 
fentto meafures in which they never were cohfultcd : 
and thus things proceed, by a fort of a<51:ivity of 
inertnefs, until whole bodies, leaders, middle nrteh^ 
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and followers, are all hurried, with every appear- 
ance, and with many of the efFefts, of unanimity, 
into fchemcs of politics, in the fubftance of which 
no two of them were ever fully agreed, and the 
origin and authors of which, in this circular mode 
of communication, none of them find it poflible 
to trace. In my experience I have feen much of 
this in affairs, whidi, though trifling, in compa- 
rifon to the prefent, were yet of fome importance 
to parties ; and I have known them fufFer by it. 
The fober part give their fanftion, at firft through 
inattention and levity ; at lafl they give it through 
necefTity. A violent fpirit is raifed, which -the pre- 
fiding minds, after a time, find it imprafticaWe to 
flop at their pleafure, to control, to regulate, or even 
to direft. 

This fliews, in my opinion, how very quick and 
awakened all men ought to be, who are looked 
up to by the public, and who deferve that confi- 
dence, to prevent a furprife on their opinions. When 
dogmas are fpread, and projefts purfued, by 'which 
the foundations cf fociety may be affe<5led. Before 
they liften even to moderate alterations in the govern- 
ment of their country, they ought to take care th^t 
principles are not propagated for that purpofe, 
which are too big for their objeft. Doftrines limit- 
ed in their prefent application, and wide in their 
general principles, are never meant to be confined 
to what they at firft pretend. If I were to forrxi a 
prognoftic of the effeft of the prefent machinations on 
the people, from their fenfe of any grievance they 
fufFer under this conftitiition, my mind would be at 
eafe. But there is a wide difference between the 
multitude, when they aft againft their government 
from a fenfe of grievance, or from zeal for fome 
opinions. When men are thoroughly poffcfied 'ti4th 
that zeal, it is difficult to calculate its force. It Is 
certain, that its power is by no means in exieift 
4 proportion 
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proportion to its reafoaablenefs. It muft always have 
b^n difcoverabk by perfoas of refledion, hut it 
is now obvious to the world, that a theory pon- 
cerniag government may beconie as much a caufe 
of fan^ticiihi as a Ji^ma in r6ligi<)ii. There is a 
boundary to men's paflions when they a6t J&om 
feeling; none when they are under the influcncp 
Qf imagination. Remove a ^ievance, and> ^hen 
xntn aft from feeling, you go a great way towards 
quieting a commotion. But the good or bad con- 
tluft of a governtnent, the prote6tbn men have en- 
joy^, or the oppijeffion they have fuiiered under it, 
are of no fort of mpmew, when a fadion proceeding 
upon fpeculative grounds^ is thoroughly heated 
^ainft its form. When anoan is, from fyftem, furious 
jtgftinft monarchy or epifcopacy,the good conduct of 
th^ monarch or die feifhop has no other jeffeft than 
further to irritate the adverfary. He is provoked 
at it as furnifhing a plea for preferving die thing 
which he wiflies to deftroy. His mind will be 
heated as much by the fight of a fceptre, a nnace, 
or a verge, as if he had been daily bruifed and 
wounded by thefe fymbols of authority. Merc 
fpedtaclcs, mere names, will become fuificient caufes 
to ftimulate the people to war and tumult. 

Some gentlemen are not terrified by the facility 
with which government has been overturned in 
France. The people of France, they iky, iwtd no* 
thing tx) lofe in the deftruAion of a bad con.ftitu- 
tion; but though not the beft poflible, we havp 
ftill a good ftake in ours, which will hinder us iiom 
de^mte rifqucs. Is this any fecurity at all againft 
thofe who fcem to perluade themfelves, and who 
labour to perfiiade others, that our conftitution is 
an ufurpation in its origin, unwife in its contrivance, 
mifchievous in its effe^Ss, contrary to the ri^ts of 
man, and in all its parts a peFfe<£l nuifancC'? What 
motive iias any rational man, who thirds in -^t 
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manner, to fpill his blood, or even w rifquc i. 
fhilling of his fortune, or a moment of his Icifure, 
to preferve it ? If he has any duty relative to it, his 
duty is to deftroy it. A conflhitution on fufFerance is a 
conftitution condemned. Sentence is already paffed 
upon it. The execution is qnly delayed. On the 
principles of thefe gentlemen it neither has, nor 
ought to have, any fecurity. So far as regards them, 
it is left naked, without friends, pkrtizans, afler- 
tors, or proteftors. 

Let us examine into the value of this fecurity 
upon the principles of thofe who are more fober i 
of thofe who think, indeed, die French conftitution 
better, or at leaft as good, as the Britifh, without 
going to all the lengths of the warmer politicians 
in reprobating their own. Their fecurity amounts 
in reality to nothing more than this; — that the dif- 
ference between their republican fyftem and the 
Britifh limited monarchy is not worth a civil war. 
This opinion, I admit, will prevent people, not 
very enterprifing in their nature, from an aftive^un- 
dertaking againft the Britilh conftitution. But it 
is the pooreft deferifive principle that ever was in- 
fufed into the mind of man againft the attempts of 
thofe who will enterprife. It will tend totally to 
remove from their minds that very terror of a 
civil war which is held out as our fole fecurity. They 
who think fo well of the French conftitution, cer- 
tainly will not be the perfons to carry on a war to 
prevent their obtaining a great benefit, or at worft 
a fair exchange. They will not go to battle in 
favour of a caufe in which their defeat might be 
more advanfeigeous to the public than their viftory. 
They muft at leaft tacitly abet thofe who endeavour 
to make converts to a found opinion; they muft dif- 
countenance thofe who would oppofe its propaga- 
tion. In proportion as by thef^ means the enter- 
prifing party is ftrengthened,.,the dread of a ftruggic 
^ ^ i& 
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h Icflfcned. See what Ian encouragement this is to 
the enennies of the conftitution i A few affaffina- 
tions, and a very great deftruftion of ^property, we 
know they confider as no real obftacles in the way 
of a grand political change. And they will hope, 
that here, if antimonarchical opinions gain ground, 
as they have done in France, they may, as in France, 
^ccomplifh a revolution without a war. 

They who think fo well of the French conftitu- 
tion cannot be ferioufly alarmed by. any progrefs 
made by its partizans. Provifions for fecuricy are 
not to be received from thofe who think that there is 
no danger. — No! there is no plan of fecurity to be 
liftened to but from thole who entertain the fame 
fears with ourfelves 5 from thofe who think that the 
thing to be fecured is a great bleffing; and the 
thing againft which we would fecure it a great 
mifchief. Every perfon of a different opinion muft 
be carelefs about fecurity. 

I believe the author of the Refleftions, whe- 
ther he fears the defigns of that fet of people 
with rcafon or not, cannot prevail on himfelf to 
defpife them. He cannot defpife them for their 
numbers, which, though fmall, compared with the 
found part of the community, are not inconfidera- 
ble : he cannot look with contempt on their influ- 
ence, their aftivity, or the kind of talents and tem- 
pers which they poffefs, exaftly calculated for the 
work they have in hand, and the minds they chiefly 
apply to. Do we not fee their inoft confiderable 
and accredited minifteris, and feveral of their party 
of weight and importance, active in fpreadjng mif- 
chievous opinions^ in giving fandion to I'editious 
writings, in promoting feditious anniverfaries ? and 
what part of their defcription has difowned them or 
their proceedings ? When men, circumftanced as 
thefe are, publickly declare fuch admiration of a, 
foreign conftitution, and fuch contempt of our own, 
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It would be, in the author of the Refkftions, think- 
ing as he does of the French conftitt}tion,infamoufly 
to cheat the reft of the nation to their rvjn, to fay 
there is no danger. 

In eftimating danger, we are obliged to take into 
our calculation the charafter and difpofition of the 
enemy into whofe hands we may chance to fall. The 
genius of this fa6iion is cafilydifcemed by Obferving 
with what a very diflferent eye they have yie^td 
the late foreign revolutions. Two have paffed be- 
fore them. That of France and that of Poland. The 
ftate of Poland was fuch> that there could fcarcdy 
cxift two opinions, but that a reformation of its 
conftitutiony even at fome expence of blood, might 
be fcen widiout tnuch disapprobation. No confii- 
fion could be feai^d in (uch an cnterprize ; becaufe 
the eftabliihraent to be reformed was itfclf a ftate of 
confijfion. A king without authority; nobles without 
union or fubordination ; a peopk without arts, induf- 
tryj commerce, or liberty ; no order within j no defence 
without ; no eflfe6Hve publick force, but a foreign 
force, which entered a nsktd country at wiH, and 
diifpofed of evtery thing at picture. Here was a 
ftate of things which feemed to invite and might 
perhaps juftify boW entcrprize and defperate expert^ 
ment. But in what manner was this chaos brought 
into order ? The means were as ftriking to the 
imagination, as fatisfaftory to the reafon> atni footh- 
iftg to the moral fentiments. In contemplating th^ 
diange, humamty has every thing to rejoice and to 
glory in ; nothing to be afliamed of, nothing to 
fuffer. So fer OS It has gone, it probably k the 
moft pure and defecated public good which ever 
has been conferred on mankind. We have feen 
anarchy and iervitude at once removed ; a throrte 
ftrengthened for the proteftiqn of the people, with- 
out trenching on their liberties; all foreign ca1>al 
bamflied^ by changing tiic crown from eleftive to 
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hereditary; and what was a matter of pkafingwondcr^. 
we have feen a reining king, from an heroic love 
to his country, exertmg ninofelf with all the toil, the 
dexterity, the ma^iagement, tlxe intrigue, in favour 
of a family pf ftr^ngers, with which ambitious na^n 
labour foip the aggrandifenieut; of their own. Ten 
millions of rnen in a w^y of beipg freed gradually, 
and therefore ifefcly to th^rr^felves a^id the ftate, not 
from civil or political chains, which, bad as they 
are, only fetter the mind, but from fubft^Jjxtial per- 
fonal bondage. Inhabitants of cities, before witnqut 
privileges, placed in the confideratipi^ whiqh belongs 
to that improved and connefting fituation of fo- 
cid life. One of the moft proud, nuoierous, and 
fierce bodies of nobility and gentry eve;r known in 
the world, arranged only in tpe foremoft rank of 
free and generous citizens. Not one man incurred 
Ipfs, or fufFered degradation. All, frpni the king 
tx> the day-labourer, were improved in their condi- 
tiont Eyery thing \yas kept in its place and Qrder ; 
but in that place and order every thinpj was bet- 
tered. To add to this happy wonder (this unheard- 
of conjunftion of wifdom and fortune) not p^e 
drop of blood was foijled; np treachery; np out- 
rage; no fyftem of flander more cruel than the 
fword; np ftudied infults on religion, morals, or 
manners; nofpoil; npconfifc^tion; no citizen beg- 
gared; none imprifoned; none exiled : th? whple was 
effedted with a policy, a difcretipn, an unanimity 
and fecrecy, fuch as have never been before known 
on any occafion; but fijch wonderful conduft was re- 
ferved for this glorious conlpiracy in favour of the 
true and genuine ri^ts and interefts of men. 
Happy people, if they know to proceed as they 
have begun! H^ppy prince, worthy to begin with, 
fpkndor, or to clofe with glory, a race of patriots 
and of kings : and to leave 

A name, which evpiy wind to heav'n would bear. 
Which men to tell, and angels joy to hear. 
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1o finiih all — this great good, as in the inftant it is^ 
(contains in it the feeds of all ftjrther improvement j 
and may be confiderec^ as in a regular progrefs, be- 
caufe founded on fimilar principles, towards the 
flable excellence of a Britifh conftitudon. 

Here was a matter for congratulation and fqr 
feftive remembrance through ages. Here moralifts 
and divines might indeed relax in their temperance 
to exhilarate their humanity. But mark the cha- 
raftcr of our faftion. All their enthufiafm is kept for 
the French revolution. They cannot pretend that 
France had flood fo much in need of a change as Po- 
land. They cannot pretend that it has not obtained a 
better fyftem of liberty or of government than it enr 
joyed before. They cannot afferr, that it coft more 
dearly to the interefts and feelings of multitudes of 
men. But the. cold and fubordinate light in which 
they look upon the one, and the pains they take to 
preach up the other of thefe revolutions, leave us no 
choice in fixing on their motives. Both revolutions 
profefs liberty as their objeft 5 but in obtaining this 
objeft the one proceeds from ianarchy to order: the 
other from orSer to anarchy. Tfie firft fecures its li- 
berty by eftablifhing its throne ; the other builds its 
freedom on the fubverfion of its monarchy. In the 
one their means are unftained by crimes,' and their 
fettlement favours morality. In the other, vice and 
confufion are in the very eflence of their purfuit 
and of thpir enjoyment/ The circumftances in 
"Which thefe two events difffer, muft caufe the dif- 
ference we make in their comparative eftimation. 
Thefe turn the Icale with the focieties in favour of 
France. Ferrum eft cjuod amant. The frauds, the 
violences, the facrileges, the havock and ruin of fa- 
milies, the difperfioh and exile of the pride and 
Bower of a great country, the difprder, the confu- 
jfion, the anarchy, the violation of property, the 
f ruel murders, the inhuman confifcations, and in the 
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end the infolent domination of bloody, ferocious, antj 
fenfelefs clubs. — Thefe are the things which thqr 
love and admirci What men admire and love, they 
would furely aft. Let us fee what is done in France^ 
and then let us undervalue any the flighted: danger 
of falling into th^ hands of fuph 4 mercijefs and 
favage faftion j 

' But the leaders of the faftbus focieties are tocx. 
f wild to fucc^ed in this their undertaking.' I hope 
fo. But fuppofing them wild, aqd abfurd, is there 
no danger but from wife and reflefting men ? Per- 
haps the greateft mifchiefs that have happened in 
the world, have happened from perfons as wild as , 
thofe we think the wildeft. In truth, they are the 
fitted beginners of all great changes. Why en^ 
courage men in a mifchievous proceeding, becaufe 
tfeeir abfurdity may difappoint their malice ? * But 
f noticing them may give them confequence.' Cer- 
tainly. But they are noticed 5 and they are noticed, 
not with reproof, but with that kind of countenance 
which is given by an apparent concurrence (not a 
real ont^ I am conviij^ed) of a great party, in the 
praifes of the objeft which they hold out to imita^* 
tion. 

13ut I hear a language ftill more extraordinary, 
and indeed of fuch a nature as muft fuppofe, or 
leave, us at their mercy. It is this — ' You know 
^ their promptitude in wrjtjng^ apd their diligence in 
* caballing ; to write, (peak, pr aft againlt them, 
f will only ftimulate them to neweQbrts.' — This way 
of confidering the principle of their condud pays 
but a poor compliment to thefe gentlemen. They 
pretend that their doftrines are infinitely beneficial 
to mankind ; but it feems they would keep them 
to themfelves, if they were not greatly provoked. 
They are benevolent from fpite. Their oracles arc 
like thofe of Proteus (whom fome pec^ple think 
fhey refcmble in many partigplars) who never vioulA 
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give his refponfes unkis you u&d him as ill as 
poffibic. Thefe cats, it feems, would not give out 
their cleftrical light without having their backs 
well rubbed. But this is not to do them pcrfcA 
juftice. They are fulBcieritly communicative. Had 
they been quiet, the propriety of any agitation of to- 
pics on the origin and primary rights of government, 
in oppofition to their private femiments, might pof- 
fibly be doubted. But as it is notorious, that they were 
proceeding as faft, and as far,astimeand circumftan- 
ces Would admit, both in their difcuffions and cabals 
— as it is not to be denied, that they had opened a cor- 
refpondcnce with a foreign faftion, the moft wicked 
the world ever faw, and eftablifhcd anniverferies to 
commemorate the moft monftrous, cruel, and per- 
fidious of all the proceedings of that fadtion — the 
queftion is, whether their conduft was to be re- 
garded in filence, left our interference fhould render 
them outrageous ? Then let them deal as they 
pleafe with the conftitution. Let the lady be pal- 
five, left the raviflier (hould be driven to force. 
Refiftance will only increafe his defires. Yea, 
truly, if the refiftapce be feigned and feeble. But 
they who are wedded to the conftitution will ncrt: 
adt the part of wittols. They will drive fuch fe- 
dugers from the houfc on the firft appearance of 
dieir love-letters^ and offered affignations. But if 
the author of the Refleftions, though a vigilant, was 
not a difcreet guardian of the conftitution, let them 
who have the fame regard to it, Ihew themfelves as 
vigilant and more flcilful in repelling the attacks of 
feduftion or violence. Their freedom from jealoufy 
is equivocal, and may arife as well from indifference 
to the obje<9:, as confidence in her virtue. On their 
principle, it is the refiftance, and not the af&uk, which 
produces the danger. I admit, indeed, that if we 
cftimated the danger by the value of the writings, it 
would be little worthy of Our attention : contemptible 
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thcfe writings arc in every fenfe. But they are not 
the caufe, but the difgufting fymptoms, of a frightful 
dijft^mper. They are not otherwife of confequence, 
than as they flicw the evil habit of the bodies 
from whence they come. In that light the meaneft 
of them is a ferious thing. If however I fhould 
tjnder-rate them ; and that they are not the refiik, 
but the caufe of the difordcrs I fpeak of, ftiU thofe 
who circulate operative poifbns, and give, to what- 
ever force they have by their nature, the further 
operatibn of their authority and adoption, are mxrch 
to be cenfured, watched, and, if polfible, reprefled. 

At what diftance the direft danger from fuch 
faftions may be, it is not eafy to fix. An adapta- 
tion of circumftances to defigns and principles is nc- 
ceffary. But thefe cannot be wanting for any long 
time in the ordinary courfe of fublunary affairs. 
Great difcontents frequendy arife in the beft-confti- 
tuted govemnnents, from caufes which no human 
wifdom can forefee, and no human power can pre- 
vent. They occur at uncertain periods, but at pe- 
riods which are not commonly far afunder. Go- 
vernments of all kinds are adminiftcred only by 
mens and great miftakes, tending to inflame thefcdif* 
contents, may concur. The indecifion of thofe who 
happen to rule at the critical time, their fupine ne- 
gleft, or their precipitate and ill-judged attention, 
may a^ravate the public misfortunes. In fuch a 
ftate of things, the principles, now only fown, will 
fhoot out and vegetate in full luxuriance. In fuch 
circumftances the minds of the people become fore 
and ulcerated. They are put out of humour with all 
public men, and all public parties 5 they are fatigued 
with their difTenfions i they are irritated at their condi- 
tions 5 they are made eafily to bdieve, (what much 
pains are taken to make them believe) that all oppo- 
litions are fei^ious, and all courtiers bale and fervile. 
From their dilguft at meiij they are fpon led to quar- 
rel 
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rtl with their frame of government, ' which they 
prcfume gives nourifhment to the vices, real or 
fuppofcd, of thofe who adminifter in it* ' Mif- 
taking malignity for fagacity, they are foon led to 
caft off all hope from a good adminiftration of affairs, 
and come to think that all reformation depends, not 
on a change of aftors, but upon an alteration in the 
machinery. Then will be felt the full effeft of en- 
couraging doftrines which tend to make the citi- 
zens dcfpife their conftiaition. Then will be felt 
the plenitude of the mifchief of teaching the people 
to believe, that all antient inftitutions are the refults 
of ignorance; and that all prefcriptive government 
is in its nature ufurpation. Then will be felt, in 
all its energy, the danger of encouraging a Ipirit 
of litigation in perfons of that immature and imper- 
feft ftate of knowledge which ferves to render them 
fufceptible of doubts but incapable of their folution. 
Then will be felt, ih all its aggravation, the per- 
nicious confeq-uence of deftroying all docility in the 
minds of thofe who are not formed for finding their 
own way in the labyrinths of pohtical theory, and 
are made to rejedl the clue, and to dil3ain the guide. 
Then will be felt, and too late will be acknow-r 
ledged, the ruin which follows the disjoining of re- 
ligion from the ftate ; the feparation of morality 
from policy j and the giving conl'cience no concern 
and no coaftive or coercive force in the moft mate- 
rial of all the Ipcial ties, the principle of pur obligar, 
tions to government. 

I know too, that befides this vain, contradic-t 
tory, and fclf-deftruftive fecurity, which fome men 
derive from the habitual attachment of the peo- 
ple to this conftitution, whilft they fuffer it with a 
fort of fportive acquiefcence to be brought into 
contempt before their faces, they have other grounds 
for removing all apprehenfion from their minds, 
They arc of opinion, that there are too many men 
7 of 
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of great hereditary eftates and influence in the king- 
dom, to fufFer the eftablifhment of the levelling 
fyftem which has taken place in France. This is 
very true, if in order to guide the power, which now 
attends their property, thefe men poffefs the wifdom 
which is involved in early fear. But if through a ' 
fupine fecurity, to which fuch fortunes are peculiarly 
liable, they negleft the ufe of their influence in the 
feafon of their power, on the firfl: derangement of 
fociety, the nerves of their ftrength will be cut* 
Their eftates, inftead of being the means of their 
fecurity, will become the very caufes of their 
danger. Inftead of beftowing influence they will 
excite rapacity. They will be looked to as a 

Such will be the impotent condition of thofemen 
t)f great hereditary eftates, who indeed diflike the de- 
figns that are carried on, but whofe diflike is rather 
that of fpedators, than of parties that may be con- 
' -cerned in die cataflrophe of the piece. But riches 
do not in all cafes fecure even an inert. and paflTive re- 
iiftance. There are always, in that defcriprion, men 
whofe fortunes, when their minds are once vitia- 
ted by paflion or by evil principle, are by no 
means a fecurity from their aftually taking their 
part againft the public tranquillity. We fee to 
-what low and defpicable paflions of all kinds many 
men in that clafs are ready to facrifice the patri- 
monial eftates, which might be perpetuated in 
their families with fplendor, and with the fame of 
hereditary benefadors to mankind from generation 
to generation. Do we not fee how lightly people 
treat their fortunes when under the influence of 
the paflion of gaming ? The game of ambition or 
refentment will be played by many of the rich and 
great, as delperately, and with as much blindnels 
to the confequences, as any other game. Was he 
a man of no rank or fortune, who firft fct on foot 
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the difljurbances which have ruined France ? Paf- 
fion blinded hinri to the confequences, fo far as they 
concerned himfelf ; and as to the confequences with 
regard to others, they were no part of bis confi- 
deration j nor ever will be with thofe who bear any 
relenoblancc to that virtuous patriot and lover of 
the rights of naan. 

There is alfo a time of infecurity, when in- 
terefts of all Ibrts become obje£ts of fpeculation. 
Then it is, that dieir very attachment to wealth and 
importance will induce feveral perfons of opulence 
to lift thcmfelves, and even to take a lead with 
the party which they think moft likely to prevail, in 
order to obtain to themfeJves confideration in fomc 
new order or diforder of things. They may be 
led to aft in this manner, that they may fecure ,fome 
portion of their own property; and perhaps to be- 
come partakers of the ipoil of their own order. 
Thofe who fpeculate on change, always make a 
great number among people of rank and fortune, as 
well as amongft the low and the indigent. 

What fecurityagainft all this? — All human fecu- 
rities are liable to uncertainty. But if any thing 
bids &ir for the prevention of fo great a calamity, 
it Hiuft confift in the ufe of the ordinary means of 
juft influence in fociety, whilft^ thofe means conti- 
nue unimpaired. The public judgment ought to re- 
ceive a proper direftion. AH weighty mea may 
have their fhare in fo good a work. As yet, not- 
withftanding the ftrutting and lying independence 
of a braggart philofqphy, nature niaintains her 
rights, and great names have great prevalence. 
Two fuch men as Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, adding 
to their authority in a point in which they concur, 
even by their difunion in every thing elfe, miglit 
frown thefe wicked opinions out of tht kingdom* * 
But if the influence of either of them, or the influ- 
ence of men like them, Ihbuld, againft their ferious 
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intentions, be otherwife perverted, they may counte- 
nance opinions which (as I have faid before, and 
could wifh over and over again to prefs) they may 
in vain attempt to control. In their theory, 
thefe doflrines admit no limit, no qualificatioa 
.whatfoever. No man can fay how far he will 
go, who joins with thofe who are avowedly going 
to the utmoft extremities. What fecurity is there 
for flopping fhort at all in thefe wild conceits ? 
Why, neither more nor kfs tlmn tfiis — that the mo- 
ral fentiments of fome few amongft them do put 
fome check on their favage theories. But let us 
take care. The moral fentiments, fo nearly con- 
necl:ed with early prejudice as to be almoft one and 
the fame thing, will affuredly not live long under a 
difcipline, which has for its bafis the deftru^bion of all 
prejudices, and the making the mind proof agaiiA all 
dread of confequences flowing from the pretended 
trudis that are taught by their philofophy. 

In this fchool the moral fentiments muft grow 
weaker and weaker every day. The more cautious 
of thefe teachers, in laying down their maxims, draw 
as much of the conclufion as fuits, not with their 
premifes, but with their policy. They truft the 
reft to the fagacity of their pupils. Others, and 
thefe are the moft vaunted for their fpirit, not 
^nly lay down the fame premifes, but boldly 
draw the conclufions to the deftruftion of our 
whole conftitution in church and ftate. But 
are thefe conclufions truly drawn ? Yes, moft cer- 
tainly. Their principles are wild and wicked. But 
let juftice be done even to phrenfy aiid villainy. 
Tlttfe teachers are perfedly fyftcmatic. No man 
who afliimcs dwir grounds can toierate the Britifti 
ec»iftitudon in church or fta^e. Thefe tf^achers 
profefs to fcorn all naediocrijtyi to ei^ge for per- 
iJBftionj to proceed by the Ifenplcft aini ftiorteft 
CQurfe, They i>vild their pQlities, not on conve;^ 
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nicnce but on truth j and they profels to con^u^ 
men to certain happinefs by the affertion of theif 
undoubted rights. With them there is no com- 
promife. AU other governments are ufurpattons,- 
which juftify and even demand refiftance. 

1 heir principles always go to the extreme. They 
who go with the principles of the ancient Whigs, 
which are thofe contained in Mr. Burke's book, never 
can go too far. They may indeed flop fhort of feme 
hazardous and ambiguous excellence, which they will 
be taught to poflpone to any reafbnable degree of 
good they may aftiially poiTefs. They will be taught 
that in every aftion of importance a duty is included* 
The opinions maintained in that book never can lead 
to in extreme^ becaufe their foundation is laid in an 
oppofition to extremes. The foundation of govern-* 
ment is there laid, not in imaginary rights of men^ 
(which at beft is a confufion of judicial with civil 
principles) but in political convenience, and in human 
nature j either as that nature is univerfal, or as it is 
modified by local habits and fecial aptitudes. The 
foundation of government, (thofe who have read 
that book will recoUeft) is laid in a provifion for our 
waots, and in a conformity to our duties ; it is to 
purvey for the one; it is to enforce the other. 
Thefe doftrines do of themfelves gravitate to a mid- 
dle point, or to fome point near a middle. They 
fuppofe indeed a certain portion 6f liberty to be effen- 
tial to all good government ; but they infer that thiy 
liberty is to be blended into the governmenti to 
harmonize with its forms and its rules; and to be 
made fubor^inate to its end. Thofe who are not 
with that book are with its oppofite. For there 
is no medium befidcs the medium itfelf. That 
medium is not fuch, becaufe it is found there; but 
it is found there, becaufe it is conformable to truth 
and nature. In this we do not follow the author; 
but we and the author travel together upon the fame 
fa& and middle path* 

What 
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What has been faid of the RofAan empire, is at 
leaft as true of the Britifti conftitution — " OSlingeh-^ 
*^ tor urn annorum fortunuy dtfcipUnaqtie, corhpages bag 
*' coaluit \ qua convelli Jine convellentium exitio noh 
^^ pteft:' — This Britifti cdnttiilutlon has riot been 
Imick out at an heat by a fet of prefumptuousmen, 
like the aflembly of pettifoggers run niad in Paris* 

«' 'Tis net the hafty prodtfa df a day, 
*' But the well-ripen'd fruit of wife delay.'* 

It is the refult of the thoughtis of many minds, iii 
inany ^ges. It Is no fimple, no fuperficial things nor 
't6 be eftimated by fuperficial uhderftaridings, ,Aii 
ignorant man, who is not fool enough to meddle 
with his clock, is however fufficiently confident 
to think he cart fafely take to. piecqs, gnd put 
tbgether at his pleafure, a moral machine of an'omer 
guife iitiportahce and complexity, compofed of far 
other wheels, and fpririgs, and balances, and coun- 
teracting and co-bpcratihg powers, Jvlen Utde 
i^ilik how immorally' they aft in raftily ,mcd- 
dirng with what they do not uhderftand,' Their de- 
lufive good intention is no fort of excufe for their pre- 
furtiptidn. They who truly mean Well muft be fcar- 
fol of acSiiig ill. The Britifti cbnffitution may have 
its advantages pointed out to wife and refledting 
rtihd^ ; but it is of top high an order of excellence 
tb be adapted to thofe which are comnton. It takes 
, in too many views, it makes too many combina- 
tions, to be fo much as comprehended by ftiallbw ancj 
fuperficial underftandings. Profound thinkers will 
kllbw it in its reiafoh and Ipirit, The lefs enquiring will 
f ecoghize it in their feelings and their experience* 
They will thank God they havie a ftandard, wluch, irx 
' the ittoft effential point of this great concern, will put 
thern on a par with the moft wife and knowing. 

If we do n6t take to our aid the foregone ffu(iies 
df men reputed intelligent and learneci, we fhall be 
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always bc^ncrs. But ki effcft,, men muft kam 
Ibmewherc i and the new teachers mean no mor« 
than what they efFeft, that is, to deprive men of 
the benefit of the collefted wilBom of mankind, aivJ 
to make them blind difciples of their own panicu- 
lar prelumption. Talk to thefe deluded creatures, 
^all the difciples and moft of the mailers) who arc 
taught to think themfelves fo newly fitted up and 
furniflied, and you will find nothing in thear 
houfes but the refufe of Knaves Acre-, nothing 
but the rotten ftuff, worn out in the fervice of 
delufion and (edition in all ages, and which being 
newly furbilhed up, patched, and varniihed, ferves 
well enough for thofe who being unacquainted 
with the conftift which has always been main- 
tained between the fenfe and the ncnfenfe of man- 
kind, know nothing of the former cxiftencc and 
the antient refutation of the fame follies. It is near 
two thoufand years fince it has been obferved* that 
fhefe devices of ambition,' avarice, and turbulence, 
were antiquated* They are, indeed, the tnoft anr 
tient of all common places j common places, fome- 
tinies of good and neceflary caufes j more frequent* 
ly of the worft, but which decide upon neither. 
'--Eadem Jem;pet caufa, libida et amriita^ ei mutan-- 
darum rerum amor. — Ceterum Mertas etjpecioja no^ 
mina pretexuntur j nee qHtfquam dienum fervitium, et 
dominationem fthi concuphit^ ut non eadem ijla vocabula 
ufurparet. 

\ Rational and experienced men, tolerably well know, 
and have always known, how todiftir^i(h between 
true and falfe liberty; and between the genuine 
adherence and the falfe pretence to what is true. 
But none, except thofe who are profoundly fhidied, 
can comprehend the elaborate contrivance of a fa- 
bric fitted to unite private and public liberty with 
public force, with order, with peace, with juftice, 
and, above all, with the contrivances formed for 
' '" ' beftowing 
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bcftowing permanence and ftabilhy throxigh ages, 
upon this invaluable whole. 

Place, for inftance, before your eyes, fuch a man* 
as Montefquieu. Think of a genius not born ia 
^very country, or every time; a man gifted by nature 
with a penetrating aquiline eye ; with a judgment 
prepared with the moft extenfive erudition -, with 
an herculean robuftnefe of mind, and nerves, not to' 
be broken with labour; a man who could Ipend 
twenty years in one purfuit. Think of a man, like 
the univerfal patriarch in Milton ^whohad drawn up/ 
before him in his prophetic vifion the whole feries 
of the generations which were to iffue from his loins) 
a man capable of placing in review, after having- 
brought together, from the eaft, the weft, the north> 
and the fouth, from thecoarfenefs of the rudeft bar- 
barifm to the moft: refined and fubtle ciyilizarion, all 
the fchemes of government which had ever prevailed 
amongft mankind, weighing, meafuring, collating, 
^d comparing them all, joining &d with theory, 
and calling into council, upon all this infinite affem- 
blagc of things, all the fpeeulations which have fa- 
tigued the underftandings of profound reafoners in all 
times !— Let U3 then confider, that all thefe were 
but fo many preparatory fteps to qualify a man, 
and fuch a man, tin<5hired with no national preju-^ 
dice, with no domcftic afFeftion, to admire, and 
to hold out to the admiration of mankind the 
conftitution of England ! And fliall we Engliflimen 
revoke to fuch a fuit ? Shall we, when fo much 
more than he has produced, remains ftill to be under- 
ftood and admired, inftead of keeping ourfelves in 
the fchools of real fcience, , choofe for our teachers 
men incapable of being taught, whofe only claim ta 
kaow is, that they have never doubted ; from whom 
we c;^n learn nothing but their own indocility; 
who would tifach us to fcorn what in the filence of 
o*3r hearts we ought to adore ? 

I 2 Different 
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Different from them are all the great critics* 
They have taught us one efienti^ rule. I think the 
CKceUent and j^ulofbphic artift ^ true judge, as well 
ai a pcrfea loUower of nature. Sir Jomua Reynolck 
has ibmewhere applied it, or fomething like it, in 
his own profeflion. It is this. That if ever :wc 
/hould find ourfehres difpofed not to admire thofe 
writers, Livjr and Vii^l for inftance, whom alt 
the learned hid admired, not to follow our own 
fancies^ but toftudy them until we know how and 
what wc ought to admire j and if we cannot arrive 
at this combination of admiration with knowledge, 
rather to believe that we are didl, than that the reft 
of the worid has been impofed on. It is as good 
a, rule» at leafl:> widi regard to this admired con(ti- 
tuibn. We ought to underftand it according to 
our meaibre} ami to venerate where we arc not 
able prefently to comprehend. 

Such were our fathers to whom we owe this 
fplcndid inheritance. Let us improve it with zeal> 
but with fear. Let us follow our anceftors, men 
not withouj; a rational, though without an exclufive 
confidence in diemfclves^ who, by re^fting thc^ 
reafon o( others, who, by looking backward as well 
a^ forward, by the modefty as wdl as by the eneiTgy 
of their minds, went on, infcniffbly drawing this 
conftitutioti nearer and nearer to its perfedtion by 
never departing fix)m its fundamental principles, nor 
iiifiroducmg any amendment which had not a fub- 
/fi&ing root in the laws, conftitotion, and uiages of 
the kingdom. Let thofe who have the truft of 
political or of naturaJ authority ever keep watch 
againft the dcfperate entei^rizcs of innovatk>n : LrCt 
evea their benevolence be fortified and armed. 
They have before their eyes the example of a mo- 
nafch, infulted> degraded, confined, de^ofed ; Ms> 
family difperfcc^ fcattered, imprifoned^his wife in- 
fultcd to his face like the vilcft of the fex, by the 
: . vileft 
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vifeft of all populace ; himfelf tfiree times dragg^ 
by thefc wretches- in an infamous triutnphj his 
children tcffnfrom hint, in violation of the firft right 
of nature, and given into the tuition of the raoft 
defperate and impious of the leaders of defperate 
^jnd impious clubs ; his revenues dilapidated and 
plundered; his magiftrates murdered 5 his clergy 
profcribed, perfccuted, famifhed ; his nobiUty de- 
graded in their rank, undone in their fortunes, fu^ 
gitives in their perfons ; his armies corrupted and 
ruined 5 his whole people impoverifhed, difunited,: 
difTohred ; whilft through the bars of his prifon, and 
amidft the bayonets of his keepers, he hears the tu- 
mult of two conflifting factions, equally wicked and- , 
abandoned, who agree, in principles, in difpofitiohs, 
and in objects, but who tear each other to pieces 
about the moft efFeftual means of obtaining their 
common end -, the one contehding to preferve for 
a while his name and his perfon, the more eafiiy to 
deftroy the royal authority —the other clamouring. 
to cut off the name, the perfon, and the monarchy 
together, by one facrile^ous execution. All this 
accumulation of calamity,, the greateft that ever 
feu upon one man^ Jias feUen upon his head, be- 
caufe he had left bis virtues unguarded by caution j 
Ibecaufe he was not taught that where power is con- 
icerned, he who will qonfep beppfits ippft take fecu- 
rityagainft' ingratitude. 

I thought here to ciofe what! had to fay, wifhing 
not to enter further into^ the difcpflion§ which di-, 
verge and ramify in all ways from this produiStive 
Aibjeft* But there is one topic upon which I 
hope I ftiali be excufed in going a litde beyond 
mydefign. The fa<5tionSj now fo bufy amongft us, 
in order to diveft men of all love for their pountry^. 
and to remove from their niinds all duty with rev 
gard tp the ftate^ endeavour to propagate an opini- 
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dh, that the feopley In forming their comncionwealth^ 
have by no means parted with their power over it. 
This is an impregnable citadel^ to which thefe gen- 
tlemen retreat whenever they are pufbed by the 
battery of laws, and ufagcs> and pofitivc conven- 
tions. Indeed it is of fuch and of fo great force, 
that all they have done in defending their out- 
works is fo much time and labour thrown away. 
Difcufs any of their fchemes — their anfwer is — It 
is the aft of the people^ and that is fufficient. Are we 
to deny to . a mc^ority of the people the right of 
altering even the whole frame of their focicty, if 
fuch Ihould be their pleafure ? They may change 
it, fay they, from a monarchy to a republic to-day, 
and to-*morrow back again from a republic to a 
monarchy j and fo backward and forward as often 
as they like. They are mafters of the common- 
wealth ; becaufe in fllibftance they are themfelves 
the commonwealth- The French revolution, fay 
they, was the aft of the majority of the people j 
and if the majority of any other people, the people of 
England for inftance, wifh to make the fame change, 
they have the fame right. 

Juft the fame undoubtedly. That is, none at ^U. 
Neither the few nor the many have a right to aft 
merely by their will, in any matter connefted 
with duty, truft, engagement, or obligation. The 
conftitution of a country beirig once fetded upon 
fome compaft, tacit . or exprefled, ' there is no 
pow^r pxifting of force to alter it, without the 
breach of the covenant, or the confent of all the 
pardes. Such is the nature of a cqntraft. And 
the votes of a majority of the people, whatever 
their infamous flatterers may teach in order to 
corrupt their niinds, cannot -alter the moral any 
more than they can alter the phyfical eflencc 
of things. The people are not to be taught to 
think lightly of their pngagements to their go* 
' ycrnorsi 
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vernorsj elfe they teach governors to think light- 
ly of their engagements towards them. . In that kind 
of game in the end the people are fure to be lofers. 
To flatter them into a contempt of faith, truth, and 
juftice, is to ruin them ; for in thefe virtues confifts 
their whole fafety. To flatter any man, or any part 
of mankind, in any defcription, by aflerting, that in 
engagements he or they are free whilft any other hu- 
man creature is bound, is ultimately to veft the rule 
of morality in the pleafure of thofe who ought to be 
rigidly fubmitted to it ; to fubjeft thefovereign rea- 
fon of the world to the caprices of weak and giddy 
men. 

But, as no one of us men can dilpenfe with public 
or private faith, or with any other tie of moral ob- 
ligation, fo neither can any number of us. The 
number engaged in crimes, inftead of turning them 
into laudabk a£ts, only augments the quantity and 
the intenfity of the guilt. I am well aware, that 
men love to hear of their power, but have an ex- 
treme difrelifli to be told of their duty. This is 
of courfe ; becaufe every duty is a limitation of fome 
power. Indeed arbitrary power is fo much to the 
depraved tafte of the vulgar, of the vulgar of every 
defcription, that almoft all the diflinfions which 
lacerate the commonwealth, are not concerning the 
manner in which it is to be exercifed, but concerning 
the hands in which it is to be placed. Somewhere 
they are refolved to have it. Whether they de- 
lire it to be veiled in the many or the few, de- 
pends with moft men upon the chance which they 
imagine they themfelves may have of partaking in 
the exercife of that arbitrary fway, in the one mode 
or in the other. 

It is not necefl^ary to teach men to thirft after 
power. But it is very expedient that, by moral 
inftniiSlion, they fhould be taught, and by their civil 
conftitutions they fhould be compelled^ to put many 

r 4 rtftriftions 
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rcftriftions upon the immediate exercife of it, and 
the inordinate defire. The beft method of obtaining 
thefe two great points forms the important, but at: 
the fame time the difficult problem to the true 
ftatefinan. He thinks of the place in which politi- 
cal power is to be lodged, widi no other attention, 
than as it may ren4er the rrtore or the lefs pra(5ti- 
cable, its falutary reftrajnt, and its prudent direc- 
tion. For this reafon no legiflator, at any period of 
the woiid, has willingly placed the feat of aftivc? 
power in the hands of thit multitude : Becaufe there 
it a4mits of no control^ no regulation, no fteady. 
direftion whatfoever. The people are the natural 
control on authority ; but to exercife and to control 
together is contradictory and impoflible* 

As the exorbitant exercife of power cannot, un- 
der popular fway^ be efFeftually reftrained, the other 
g-eat objeft or political arrangement, the means ' 
of abating an exceflive defire of it, is in fuch a ftatc. 
ftiil worfe provided for. The democratick com- 
monwealth IS the fpodful nurfe of ambition. Tin- 
der the other forms it naeets witk rnany reftraintSj 
Whenever, in ftates which have had a democraticl^ 
bafis, they have endeavoured to put reftraints upon, 
ambition, their methods were as violent, as in the 
end they were ineffeftual; as violent indeed as any 
die moft jealous defpotifm could invent. The 
oilfacifm could not very long fave itfelf, and mucK. 
iefs the ftate which it wa.s rrteant to guard, from the 
attempts of ambition, one of the natural inbred in- 
curable diftempers.of a powerful democracy. 

But to return from this fhort digreffion, which 
however is not wholly foreign to the queftion of the 
ctfeft of the will of the majority upon the form or 
the exiftence of their fociety. I cannot too often 
reppmmend it to the: ferious confideration of all 
iTTjen, who thinly civil ^ fociety to be within the pro- 
vince of moral jurifdiftionjj thjat if we owe to it any 
x^ ' ' ' "' — " ^uty. 
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dyty^ It is not fubjeft to our will. Duties are not 
voluntary. Duty and will arc even contradiftory 
terms. Now though fociety might be ^t firft a 
voluntary adt (which in many cafes it undoubtedly 
was) its continuance is a covenant. Men without 
their choice derive benefits from it, without their 
will are fubjefted to duties, and enter into a virtual 
obligation as binding as any that is aftual 5 indeed 
more fo, as we derive from it benefits of much lon- 
ger continuance, and much greater and more ef- 
fential than the firft contrafting parties could have 
obtained from their agreement. Indeed much the 
greateft and ftrongeft moral obligations are fuch as 
were rever the refults of our choice. If indeed there 
exifts no fuprem^ ruler, wife to form and potent 
to enforce the moral law, I know of no fandtion to 
any contract, afljual or virtual, againft the will 
of prevalent power. The firft queftion decides 
upon the laft. Into, that queftion indeed all the 
^eft refplye themelves ultimately. We have bjat 
this one appeal againft irrefiftibje power : 

Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma^ 
At Jperate Deos memores fundi at que nefandu 

Taking it for granted that I do not write to the 
jdifciples of the Parifian philofophy, I may aflume, 
that the a\^ful author of our being is the author of bur 
place in the order of exiftence ; and that having dif- 
pofed and marfhalkd us by a divine taftick, not ac- 
cording to our will, but according to his, he has, in 
and by that difpofition, virtually fubjefted us to aft 
the part which belongs to the place, afligned us. We 
have obligations to rnankind at large, which are not 
in confequence of any fpecial voluntary paft. On the 
contrary, the force of all the pa6ts which we enter 
into with any of them, depends upon thofe prior ob- 
ligations. When we iparry, the choice is voluntary, 
J)yt the duties are not matter of choice. They are 
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diftatcd by the nature of the fituation. Dark and 
infcrutable are the ways by which we come into the 
world. The inftinfts which give rife to this nnyf- 
tcrious procels of nature are not of our making. 
But out of phyfical caufes, unknown to us, perhaps 
tinknowable, arife moral duties, which, as we are 
able perfedtly to comprehend, we are bound indif- 
penfaoly to perform. Children are not confenting 
to their relation, but their relation, without their 
aihial confent, binds them to its duties j or rather it 
implies their confent, becaufe the prefumed confent 
of a rational creature is in unifbn with the predif- 
pofed order of things. Men come in that manner 
into a community with the focial ftate of their pa- 
rents, endowed with all the benefits, loaded with 
all the duties of their fituation. If the focial ties 
aiid ligaments, fpun out of thofe relations which are 
the elements of the commonwealth, in moll cafes 
begin, and always continue independently of our 
wiD, fo does that relation calle4 our country^ 
which comprehends (as it has been well faid) ^^ all 
the charities of all,*' bind us to it without any fti- 
pulation on our part. Nor are we left without 
powerful inftinfts to make this duty as dear and 
grateful to us, as it is awfiil and coercive. Our 
counjtry is not a thing of mere phyfical locality. 
It confifts, in a great meafure, in the antient order 
into which we are born. We may have the fame 
geographical fituation^ but another country ; as we 
may have the fame country in another fpil. The 
place that determines our duty is a focial, civil 
relation, 

Thefe are the opinions of the author whofe caufe 
I defend. I lay them down not fo much to en- 
force-them upon others by difputation, but as an 
account of his proceedings. On them he afts j 
and from them he is convinced that neither he nor 
any man, or number of men, have a 'right (except 

what 
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what neceffity, which is out of and above all ruk^ 
rathtr impofes than bellows) to free themfelvcs 
from that primary engagement into which every 
man .born into a community as much contrafts by 
his being born into it, as he contrafts an obliga- 
tion to certain parents by his having, been derived 
from their bodies. The place of every man deter- 
mines his duty. If you afk, ^tem te Deus ejjijuffitl 
You will be anfwered when you refolve this other 
queftion, Humana qua parte loeatus es in re* ? 

I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all things 
elfe, difficulties will fometimes occur. Duties will 
fometimes crofs one another. Then queftions will 
arife, which of them is to be placed in fubordina- 
tion J which of them may be entirely fuperfcded ? 
Thefe doubts give rife to that part of moral fci- 
ence called cafidftry\ which, though neceflary to be 
well ftudied by thofc who would become ex|5ert in 
that learning, who aim at becoming what, I think 
Cicero fomewhere calls, artifices officiorumy it re- 
quires a very folid and difcriminating judgment, 
great modefly and caution^ and much fobriety of 
mind in the handling ; elfe there is a danger that 
it may totally fubvert thofc offices which it is its 
objeft only to methodize and reconcile. Duties, at 
dieir extreme bounds, are drawn very fine, fo as 
to become almoft evanefcent. In that ftate, fomc 
fliade of doubt will always reft on thefe queftions, 
when they are purfued with great fubtilty. But the 

• A few lines in Perfius cofitaln a good fammary of all' die 
pbjedls of moral invelligation, and hint tjie rcfujt of our' Cft^ 
^oiry : There human will has no pl^ce. 

Quid fumus ? et quidnam 'viSuri gignimur ? ordo 
(Juis datus ? et metas quis mollis ilex us et unde ? 
Quis modus argento ? Q^Afas optare? Quid afper 
Utile nummus habet ? Fatris charifque propinqqif 
Quantum elargiri debeat /*— Quem te Deus effc 
'jyjfit /*— et humana qua parte loeatus es in re ^ 

very 
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Tcry habit of ftating thefe extreme cafes is noc 
Tcry laudable ' or fafc : bccaufe, in general, it is 
not right to turn our duties into doubts. They arc 
irapofed to govern our condu^, not to excrcife our 
ingeiuiity j and therefore, our opinions about them 
ought not to be in a ftate of fluduation, but fteady^ 
lure, and refolved. 

Amongfl. thefc nice, and therefore dangerous, 
points of cafuiftry may be reckoned the queftion fo 
much agitated in the prefent hour — Whether, after 
die people have difcharged thcmfelves of their 
original power by an habitual delegation, no occa- 
fion can poflibly occur which may justify their re-r , 
fu.mption of it ? This queftion, in this latitude, 
is very hard to affirm or deny : but I am fatisfied 
thsLt no occafion can juftify fuch a refumption^ 
which would not equally audiorizc a difpcnfation. 
with any other moral duty, perhaps M^ith all of 
thcim together. However, if in general it be 
tiqf. cafy to determine concerning the lawfulnefs 
of fuch devious proceedings, which muft be ever 
on the edge of crimes, it is fer from difficult to 
fbrefee the perilous confequences of the refufcita- 
tion of fuch a power in the people. The praftical 
conilequences of any political tenet go a great way 
in deciding upon its value. Political problems do 
not primarily concern truth or falfehood. They 
relate to good or evil. What in the refult is likely 
to produce evil, is politically falfe : that which i^ 
produftive of good, politically is true, 

Believing it therefore a queftion at lea/f ar- 
duous in the theory, andintheprafticevery critical^ 
it would well become us to afcertain, as well as 
we can, what form it is that our incantations arc 
about to call up from darknefs and the fleep of ages. 
When the fupreme authority of the people is in 
queftion, before we attempt to extend or to confine 
it, we ought to fix in our minds, with fome degree 
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©f diftinftnefs, an idea of what it h we meart 
when we fay the PEOPLE. 

In a ftate of rude nature there is no fuch thing 
as a people, A number of men in themfelves have 
no colleftive capacity. The idea of a people is the 
idea of a corporation. It is wholly artificial j and 
made like all other legal fiftions by common 
^ agreement. What the particular nature of that 
agreement was, is coUefted from the form into, 
which the particular fociety has been caft. Any 
other is not their covenant. When men, there- 
fore, break up the original cpmpaft or agreement 
which gives its corporate form and capacity to a 
ftate, they are no longer a people; they have no 
longer a corporate exiftence j they have no longer 
a legal coa<5tive. force to bind within, nor a claim 
to be recognized abroad. They are a number of 
vague loofe individuals, and nothing more, Witlt 
tfiem all is to begin again. Alas ! they little know 
how many a weary ftep is to be taken before they* 
can form themfelves into a mafi, which has a tru^^^ 
politic perfonality. 

We hear much from men, who have not ac-*' 
quired their hardinefs of aflfertion from the profun- 
dity of their thinking, afcout the omnipotence of a 
m^orify, in fuch a diffolution of an ancient fociety 
as hath taken place in France. But amongft men fo 
difbanded, there can be no fuch thing as majority or 
minority i or power in any one perfon l» bind another. 
The power of afting by a majority, which the gentfe^ 
men theorifts lecm to aflbme fo readily, after they 
jhave violated the contraft out of which it has arifen, 
(if at all it exifted)^muft be groundedon two aflump-- 
tioris; firft, that of an incorporation produced bf 
urianimity; and fcccmdJy, an tmanitnous agreemeht^ 
that the aft of a mere majority (fayof ofte) (haH pafe- 
widi them and with others as the a€l of the whole. 

WcareibiittleafFeftcdby diingswhidi are h^i-' 

w tyal^ 
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wal, that wc oonfidcr this idea of the dccifion of a ma^ 
jority as if it were a law of our original nature : Buc 
fuch coirilfu6Uvc whole, refiding in a part only, is one 
^the nrK)ft violent fiftions of pofidvc law, that ever 
has been or can be made on the principles of artifi- 
cial incorporation. Out of civil fociety nature knows 
nothing of it i nor are men, even when arranged ac- 
cording to civil order, otherwife than by very long^ 
training, brought at all to fubmit to it. The mind • 
is brought far more eafily to acquiefce in the pro- 
ceedings of one man, or a few, who aft under a 
general procuration for the ftate, than in the vote 
of a vidorious majority in councils in which 
every man hasTiis ihare in the deliberationr For 
there the beaten party are. exalperated and four- 
cd by the previous contention, and mortified by 
the conclufive defeat. This mode of decifion, 
where wills may be fo nearly equal, where, ac- 
cording to circumftances, the fmaller number may 
be the ftronger force, and where apparent reafon 
may be all upon one fide, and on the other little elfc 
tlian impetuous appetite ; all this muft be the refolt 
gf a very particular and fpecial convention^ confirmed 
afterwards by long habits of gbedience, by a fore 
of difcipline in fociety, and by a ftrong hand, vefted. 
with ^tionary permanent power, to enforce this fort 
of gonftruftive general will. What organ it is that 
ihall declare the corporate mind is lb much a matter 
of pofitive arrangement, that feveral dates, for the 
validity of feveral of their a<9:s, have required a pro-* 
portion of voices much greater than that of a mere 
majority. Thefe proportions are fo entirely governed 
by convention, that in Ibme cafes the minority decides^ 
The laws in many countries to condemn require more 
thaii a mere majority ; lefs thw an equal number 
to a4quit^ In our judicial trials we rl^uirc unani- 
mity either to condemn or to abfolve. In fomc in- 
corporations one man ipeaks for the ^ whole j in 
, w i ' others. 
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others, a few. Until the other 'day, in the confti- 
tution of Poland, unanimity was required to give 
validity to any aft of their great national council 
or diet. This approaches much more nearly to rude 
nature than the inftitutions of any other country- 
Such, ii^deed, every commonwealth muft be, with- 
out a pofitive law to recognize in a certain number 
,the will of the entire body. 

If men diiOTolve their ancient incorporation, in or- 
der to regenerate their community, in that (late of 
things each man has a right, if he pleafes, to re- 
main an individual. Any number of individuals, 
who can agree upon it, have an undoubted right to 
form themfelves into a ftate apart and wholly inde- 
pendent. If any of thefe is forced into the fcllow- 
fhip of another, this is conqueft and not compaft. 
On every principle, which fuppofes fociety to be in 
virtue of a free covenant, this compulfive incorpo- 
ration muft be null and void 

As a people can have no right to a corporate ca- 
pacity without univerfal confent, fo neither have they 
a right to hold exclufivcly any lands in the name and 
• title of a corporation. On the fcheme of the pre- 
fent rulers in our neighbouring country, regenerated 
as they are, they have no more righr to the ter- 
ritory called France than I have. I have a right to 
pitch my tent in any unoccupied place I can find for 
It i and I may apply to my own naaintenance any 
part of their unoccupied foil. I may purchale 
the houfe or vineyard of any individual proprietor 
who refufes his cqnfent (and moft proprietors have, 
9s far as they dared, refufed it) to the new incorpo- 
ration. I ftaad in bis independent place. Who are 
thefe infolent men calling themfelves the French 
nation, that would monopolize this fair domain of 
nature ? Is it bccaufe they ipcak a certain jargon ? 
Is it their mode, of chattering, to rne unintelli- 
gible^ 
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gibk, that forms their title to my knd? Whd 
are they who clatim by prclcription and delcent 
from Certain gangs of banditti called Franks, and 
Burgtmdians, and Vifigoths, of whom I may havt 
never heard, and ninety-nine out of an huikircd 
of riiemfelves certainly never have heard; whilft 
at the very time they tell me, that prefcription and 
long poffeffion form no title to property ? Who 
are they that prefurfte to affert that the land which 
I purchafed or the individual, a natural perfoh, and 
not a fiftion of ftate, belongs to them, who in the 
very capacity in which they make their claim can 
eiift only as an imaginary being, and in virtue <^i 
the very prefcription whi(^h they rejeft and difowYi ? 
This mode of arguing might be puftied into all the 
detail, fo as to leave no fort of doubt> that oh 
their principles, and on the fort of footing on which 
they nave thought propter to plate themfelves, the 
crowd of men on the other fide of the channel, 
^ho have the impudence to call themfelves a 
people, can never be the lawful exclufive pbf- 
feffbrs of the foil. By what they call reafoning 
'Mthoiit prejudice, thty leave not one ftbne uport 
another in the fabric of human fociety. They fob- 
vert all the authority which they hold, as well as 
all that which they have dcfftroyed. 

As in the abftraft, it is peifeftly clear, that, dtrt oF 
a ftate of civil fociety, majority arid mmority are re- 
ktions which cart have no exiftence ;, and that in civil 
fociety, its ov(m fpecific conventions in each ifrcbr- 
poration, determine what it is that cortftitutes th6 
people, fo as to make their aft the fignifeation c^ 
the general will, fo it is, in particular, equally clear, 
thit neither in France nor in England has the Qff- 
ginal, or any fubfequent compaft' of the ftate, ex- 
pr^ffed or implied, conftituted 4 mdjof-ity of meriy toU 
hy the head, to bt the afting people of their ievera^ 
' - communities* 
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. communities* And I fee as little of policy* or liti* 
lity as there is of ri^t, in laying down a principle 
that a majority of men told by the head are to be 
confidered as the people, and that as fuch their will 
is to be law. What policy can there be found in 
arrangements made in defiance of every political 
principle ? To enable men to aft with the wci^t 
and charafter of a people, and to anfwer the ends for 
which they are incorporated into that capacity, wc 
mull fuppofe them (by means immediate or confe- 
quential) to be in that date of habitual focial difci- 
pline, in which the wifer, the more expert, and the 
more opulent, conduit, and by conducing enlighten 
and proteft the weaker, the lefs knowing, and the Icfs 
provided with the goods of fortune. When the mul- 
titude are not under this difcipline, they can fcarccly 
be faid to be in civil fociety. Give once a certain 
conftitution of things, which produces a variety of 
conditions and circumftances in a ftate, and there ia 
in nature and reafon a principle which, for their own 
benefit, poftpones, not the intereft but the judgment, 
of thofe who are numero flutes y to thofe who are wr- 
tute et hmore minores. Numbers in a ftate (fuppofing^ 
which is not the cafe of the French, that a ftate 
does exift) are always of confideration — but they arc 
not the whole confideration. It is in things more 
ferious than a play, that it may be truly isXAyfatis 
eft equitem mihi flaudere. 

A true natural ariftocracy is not a fcparate intereft 
in the ftate, or feparable from it. It is an effential 
integrant part pf any larg^ people rightly confli- 
tuted. It is formed out of a clafs of legitimate 
preemptions, which, taken as generalities, muft 
be admitted for aftual truths. To be bred in 
a place of eftimation ; To fee nothing low and 
fordid from one'$ infancy ; To be taught to rcfpcft 
one's fclfi To be habituated to the cenforial 
infpeftion of the public eye 5 To look early to 
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public opinion ; To ftand upon fuCh etevftted 
ground s^ to be enabled to take a large view of the 
wide-fpread and infinitely diverfified combinations 
of men and affairs in a large focietyj To have lei- 
fore to read, to refleA, to converfe j To be enabled 
CO draw the court and attention of the wife and 
learned wherever they are to be found ; To be ha- 
bituated in armies to command and to obey ; 
To be taught to delpife danger in the purfuit 
of honour and duty ; To be formed to the 
greateft degree of vigilance, forefight, and circum- 
^)eftion, in a ftate of things in which no fault 
18 committed with impunity, and the flighteft mif* 
takes draw on the moft ruinous confequences — 
To be led to a guarded and regulated conduft, 
from a fenfe that you are confidered as an inftruftor 
of your fellow- citizens in their higheft concerns, and 
diat you aft as a reconciler between God and maa 
—To be employed as an adminiftrator of law and 
juftice, and to be thereby amongft the firft benefec- 
tors to mankind — To be a profeffor of high fcience, 
or of a liberal and ingenuous art — To be amongft 
rich traders, who from their fuccefe are prefumed to 
have iharp and vigorous underftandings, and to pof- 
{c& the virtues of diligence, order, conftancy, and 
rcgukrity, and to have cultivated an habitual regard 
to commutative juftice. — Thefe are the circum^ 
ftances of men, who form what I ftiould call a na^ 
turd ariftocracy, without which there is no nation. . 
^'^The ftate of civil fociety, which neceflarily ge- 
nerates this ariftocracy, is a ftate of nature i and 
much more truly fo than a favage and incoherent 
mode of life ; for man is by nature reafohable, and 
he is never perfectly in his natural ftate, but when he 
is placed where reafon may be beft cultivated, and 
moft predominates* Art is xt^n^s niture. We are 
as much, at leaft, in a ftate of nature in formed 
inanhood, as in imniature and hclpkls infancy. To 
5 give 
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give no rtiorc importancCj in the focial Order, to fuch 
defcriptions of men as I have ftated, than that of fo 
many unitSj is an horrible ufurpation. Men fo qua-* 
lifted form in nature, as (he operates in the common 
modification of fociety, the leading, guiding, and 
governing parti It is the foul to the body, without 
which the man does not exift. 

When great multitudes ad together, under that 
difcipline of' nature, I recognize the PEOPLE. I 
acknowledge fomething that perhaps equals, and 
ought alvy^ays to guide, the fovereignty of conven- 
tion. In all things the voice of this grand chorus 
of national harmony ought to have a mighty and 
decifive influence. But when you dillurb this har- 
mony; when you break up this beautiful order, 
this array of truth and nature, as well as of habit 
and prejudice ; when you feparate the common fort 
of men from their proper chieftains fo as to forn^ 
them into an adverfe army> I no longer know that 
venerable objeft called the people in fuch a dif-* 
banded race of deferters and vagabonds* For a 
while they may be terrible indeed i but in fuch a 
manner as wild beads are terrible. The mind owes 
to them no fort of fubmiflion* They are, as they 
have always been reputed, rebels. They may law* 
fully be fought with, and brought under, when* 
ever an advantage offers. Thofe who attempt by- 
outrage and violence to deprive men of any ad- 
vantage which they hold under the laws, and to ^ 
deftroy the order of life, proclaim war againft them. 

We have read in hifl:ory of that furious infurrec* 
tion of the common people in France called the 
Jacquerie-, for this is not the firft time that the 
people have been enlightened into treafon, murder, 
and rapine. Its objeflt was to extirpate the gentry^ 
The Caftal de Buche, a famous foldier of thofe days, 
difhonoured the name of a gendemati and of a man 
by takmg, for their cruelties, a cruel vengeance oti 
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,thefe deluded wretches : It was, however, Us i%hc 
and his duty to make war upon them, and after- 
wards, ip moderation, to bring them to punifliment 
for their rebellion; though in the fenfe of the French 
revolution, and of fome of our clubs, they were the 
people 'y and were truly fo, if you- will call by that 
appellation any majority of men told by the head. 

At a time not very remote from the fame pe- 
riod (for thefe humours never have affefted one of 
the nations without fome influence on the other) 
happened feveral rifings of the lower commons in 
England. Thefe infurgents were certainly the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the counties in which 
they refided j and Cade, Ket, and Straw, at the 
head of their national guards, and fomented by cer- 
tain traitors of high rank, did no more than exert, 
according to the doftrines of ours and the Parifian 
focieties, the fovereign power inherent in the ma- 
jority. 

We call the time of thofe events a dark age. 
Indeed we are too indulgent to our own profici- 
ency. The Abbe John Ball underftood the rights 
of man as well as the Abbe Gregoire. That reverend 
patriarch of fedition,. and prototype of our modern 
preachers, was of opinion with the national aflem- 
bly, that all the evils which have fallen upon men 
had been caufed by an ignorance of their *^ having 
been born and continued equal as to their rights." 
Had the populace been able to repeat that profound 
maxim all woyld have gone perfeftly well with 
them. No tyranny, no vexation, no oppreffion, no 
care, no fbrrow, could have exifted in the world. 
This would have cured them like a charm for the 
tooth-ach. But the loweft wretches, in their moft 
ignorant ftate, were able at all times to talk fuch 
ftuflFi and yet at all times have they fufFered many 
evils and many oppreffions, both before and fince 
the republication by the national affembly of this 
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fpell of healing potency and virtue. The enlighten- 
ed. Dr. Ball, when he wiftied to rekindle the lights 
and fires of his audience on this point, chofe for- 
the text the following couplet : 

When Adam delved and Eve fpan. 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

Of thisfapient maxim,. however, I do not give him 
for the inventor. It feems to have been handed 
down by tradition, and to have been in fome fprt 
proverbial; but whether then compofed, or only ap- 
plied, thus much muft be admitted, that in learnings 
fenfe, energy, and comprehenfivenefs, it is fully equal 
to all the modern diflertations on the equality of 
mankind j and it has one advantage over them,— 
that it is in rhyme. 

There is no doubt, but that this great teacher of 
the rights of man decorated his difcourfe on 
this valuable text, with lemmas, theorems, Igholia, 
corollaries, and all the apparatus of fcience, which 
.was furnillied in as great plenty and perfedlion out 
of the dogmatic and polemic magazines, the old 
horfe-arnwry, of the fchoolmen, among whom the 
Rev. Dr. Ball was bred, as they can be fupplie4 
from the new arfenal at Hackney. It was no, 
doubt dilpofcd with all the adjutancy of definition 
and divifion, in which (I ipeak it with fubmif- 
fion) the old marlhals were as able as the modern 
martinets. Neither can we deny, that the philofo-^ 
phic auditory, when they had once obtained this 
knowledge, could never return to their former ig- 
norance } or after fo inftruftive a lefture be in the 
iame ftate of mind as if they had never heard it*. 
But thefe poor people, who were not to be envied 

• See the wife remark on this fubjeft, in the Defence of 
Rights of Man, circulated by the focieties. 
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for their knowledge, but pitied for their delufion, 
were not reafoned (that was impoffible) but beaten 
out of their lights. With their teacher they were 
delivered over to the lawyers j who wrote in their 
blood the ftatutes of the land^ as harlhly, and in the 
fame fort of ink, as they and their teachers had 
written the rights of man* 

Our doctors of the day are not fo fond of quoting 
the opinions of this antient fage as they are of 
imitating his conduft; Firft^ becaufe it might ap- 
pear, that they are not 'as great inventors as they 
would be thought ; and next^ becaufe, unfortunately 
for his fame, he was not fucccfsful. It is a. remark, 
liable to as few exceptions as any generality can be, 
that they who applaud profperous folly, and adore 
triumphant guilt, have never been known to fuc- 
cour or even to pity human weaknefs or offence 
when they become fubje6t to human viciflitude, 
and meet with punifliment inftead of obtaining 
power. Abating for their want of fenfibility to the 
fufFerings of their affociates, they are not fo much 
in the wrong: for madnefs and wickednefs arc 
things foul and deformed in themfelves -, and ftand 
in need of all the coverings and trappings of fortune 
to recommend them to the multitude. Nothing 
can be more loathfome in their naked nature. 

Aberrations like thefe, whether antient or mo- 
dern, unfuccefsfol or pro^erous, are things of paf-. 
fage. They furnifli np argument for fuppofing a 
multitude told by the head to be the people. Such 
a multitude can have no fort of tide to alter the 
feat of power in the fociety^ in which it ever ought 
to be the obedient, and not the ruling or prefid- 
ing part. What power may belong to the whole 
mafs, in which mafs, the natural arifioaracy^ or 
what by convention is appointed to reprefent and 
jftrengthen it, afts in its proper place, with its proper 
weight, and without being fubjeded to violence, is 
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a deeper queftion. But in that cafe, and with that 
concurrence, I fhould have much doubt whether 
juiy ralh or defperatc changes in the ftate, fuch as w^ 
have feen in France, could ever be efFefted. 

1 have faid, that in all political queftions the 
confequences of any affumed rights are of great 
moment in deciding upon their validity. In this 
point of view let us a little fcfutinize the efFefts of ^ 
right in the mere majority of the inhabitants of any 
country of fuperfeding and altering their government 
(It pleajure. 

The fum total of every people is compofed of it$ 
units. Every individual muft have a right to ori- 
ginate what afterwards is tp become the ad of the 
piajority. Whatever he may lawfully originate, he 
may lawfully endeavour to accomplilh. He has a 
ri^t therefore in his own particular to break the ties 
and engagement which bind hjm to the country iij 
which he lives 5 and he has a right to make as 
many converts to his opinions, and to obtain a| 
many afTociates in his defigns, as he can pro- 
cure: For how can you know the dilpofition? 
of the majority to deftrpy their government, but 
by tampering with fome part of the body ? Yoi| 
muft begin by a fecrct conlpiracy, that you may 
end with a national confederation. The mere 
pieafurc of the beginner muft be the fole guide j 
fince dip mere pleafure of others muft be the folc ' 
ultimate fanftion, as well as the fole aftuating prin- 
jciple in every part of the progrefs. Thus arbi- 
trary will (the laft corruption of ruling power) 
ftep by ftep, poifons the heart of every citizen* 
If the undertaker fails, he has the misfortune of a 
fcbel, but not the guilt. By fuch doftrines, alj 
love to our country, all pious veneration and at- 
tachment to its laws and cuftoms, are obliterated 
from our minds; and nothing can refult from 
jhis opinion, when jgrown intp ^ principle, and 
K 4 animated 
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animated by difcontent, ambition, or enthufiafm, 
but a feries of confpiracies and feditions, fome- 
times ruinous to their authors, always noxious to 
the ftate. No fenfe of duty can prevent any. 
man from being a leader or a follower in fuch en- 
terprizes. Nothing reftrains the tempter j nothing 
guards the tempted. Nor is the new ftate, fabri- 
cated by fuch arts, fafer than the old. What can 
prevent the mere will of any perfon, who hopes to 
unite the wills of others to his own, from an attempt 
wholly to overturn it ? It wants nothing but a dif- 
pofition to trouble the eftablilhed order, to give a 
tide to the enterprize. 

When you combine this principle of the right to 
change a fixed and tolerable conftitution of things 
at pleafure, with the theory and praftice of the 
French affembly, the political, civil, and moral ir- 
regularity are if poffible aggravated. Theaffenably 
have found anodier road, and a far more commo- 
dious, to the deftruftion of an old government, and 
the legitimate formation of a new one, than through 
the previous will of the majority of what they call. 
the people. Get, fay they, the pofleffion of power by 
any means you can into your hands j and then ^ 
. fubfequent confent (what they call an addrejs of ad-- 
hefion) makes your authority as much the aft of the. 
people as if they had conferred upon you origi- 
nally that kind and degree of power, which, 
without their permiflion, you had feized upon,, 
This is to give a direft fanftion to fraud, hypo- 
crify, perjury, and the breach of the moft facred 
trufts that can exift between man and man. What 
can found veith fuch horrid difcordance in the mo- 
ral ear, as this pofition. That a delegate with limited 
powers may break his fworn engagements to his 
conftituent, afllime an authority, never committed to 
him, to alter all things at his pleafure; and then, if 
he can perfuade a large number of men to flatter hin\ 
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in the power he has ufurped, that he is abfolved m 
his own confcience, and ought to ftand acquitted in 
the eyes of mankind ? On this fcheme the maker of 
the experiment muft begin with a determined per- 
jury. That point is certain. He muft take his 
chance for the expiatory addrefles. This is to make 
the fuccefs of villainy the ftandard of innocence. 

Without drawing on, therefore, very fhocking 
confequences, neither by previous confent, nor by 
fubfequent ratification of a mere reckoned majority^ 
can any fet of men attempt to diffolve the ftate at 
their pleafure. To apply this to our prefent fob- 
je<5t. When the feveral orders, in their feveral 
bailliages, had met in the year 17 89, fuch of them, 
I mean, as had met peaceably and conftitutionally, 
to choofe and to inftruft their reprefentatives, io 
organized, and fo acting, (becaufe they were or- 
ganized and were afting according to the conventions 
which made them a people)* they were the popk of 
France. They had a legal and a natural capacity to 
be confidered as that people. But obferve, that whilft 
thtey were in that ftate, that is, whilft they were a 
people, in no one of their inftruftions did they charge 
or even hint at any of thofe things, which have 
drawn upon the ufurping aflfembly, and their ad- 
herents, the deteftation of the rational and thinking 
part of mankind. I will venture to affirm, without 
the leaft apprehenfion of being contradifted by any- 
,perfon who knows the then ftate of France, that if 
any one of the changes were propofed, which form 
the fundamental parts of their revolution, andcom- 
pofe its moft diftinguilhing afts, it would not have 
had one vote in twenty thoufand in any order. 
Their inftrudions purported the direft contrary to 
all thofe famous proceedings, which are defended as 
the afts of the people. Had fuch proceedings been 
cxpeded, the great probability is, that the peo- 
ple would then have rifcn, as to a man, to prevent 
4 them* 
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tiiem. T^he whole organization of thd affembly . 
Was altered, the whole frame of the kingdom was 
changed, before thefe things could be done. It is 
long to tell, by what evil arts 6£ the confpirators, 
and by what extremeweaknefs and want of fteadinefs 
in the lawful government, this equal ufurpation on thd 
rights of the prince and people, having firft cheated^ 
and then offered violence to both, has been able to 
triumph, and to employ with fuccefs the forged 
fignature of an imprifoned fovereign, and the Ipu- 
lious voice of diftated addrefles, to a fubfequent 
ratification of things that had never received any 
previous fanftion, general or particular, expreflcd 
or implied, from the nation (in whatever fenfe that 
word is taken) or from any part of it. 

After the weighty and refpeftable part of the peo^ 
pie had been murdered, or driven by the menaces 
of murder from their houfes, or were difperfed in 
€xile4nto every country in Europe; after the foldiery 
had been debauched from their officers ; after pro^ 
perty had loft its weight and confideration, along 
with its fecurity j after voluntary clubs and aflbcia- 
tions of faftious and unprincipled men were fubftitu- 
ted in the place of all the legal corporations of the 
kingdom arbitrarily difTolvedj after freedom had 
been banilhed from * thofe popular meetings, whofe 
Iblc recommendation is freedom — After it had 
come to that pafs, that no diffent dared to appear 
in any of, them, but at the certain price of life i 
after even diflfent had been anticipated, and aflfaffina- 
don was as quick as fufpicion j fuch pretended rati- 
fication by addrefles could be no aa of what any 
lover of the people would choofe to call by their 
name. It is that voice which every fuccefsful ufur- 
pation, as well as this before us, may eafily pro'^ 
jcurcj even without making (as thefe tyiitnts havt 

9. The pdour^ aflonUior 
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made) donatives from the Ipoil of one part of the 
citizens to corrupt the other. 

To clofe all — The pretended rights of many which 
have made this havock, cannot be the rights of the 
people. For to be a people, and to have thefe rights, 
are things incompatible. The one fuppofes the pre- 
fence, the other the abfence of a ftate of civil fb- 
ciety. The reader has feen, that in this country. at 
leaft, our Whig anceftors proceeded on no fuch 
principles. The Whigs of this day have before 
them, in this Appeal, their conftitutional anceftors : 
They have the doftors of the modern fchool. They 
will choofe for themfelves. The author of the 
Refleftions has chofen for himfelf. If a new or- 
der is coming on, and all the political opinions 
muft pafs away as dreams, which our anceftors 
have worlhipped as revelations, I fay for him, that 
he would rather be the laft (as certainly he is the 
leaft) of that race of men, than the firft and great- 
eft of thofe who have coined to themfelves Whig 
principles from a French die, unknown to the im-* 
prefs of our fathers in the conftitution. 
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